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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services  recommends  that 
the  1979  Montana  Legislature  consider  enacting: 

(1)  a  bill  to  create  a  permanent  legislative  human  ser- 
vices oversight  committee;  and 

(2)  a  bill  to  improve  the  delivery  of  human  services 
through  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  plan 
to  create  one-stop  service;  multipurpose  caseworker 
and  team  management;  co location  of  agencies;  and 
information  and  referral  systems. 
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STUDY  SUMMARY 

The  Interim  Committee  On  Human  Services  was  created  by  a 
mandate  of  the  1977  Legislature  to  study  ways  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  human  services  in  Montana.   The  Committee  on 
Priorities  assigned  three  resolutions  to  the  Committee 
House  Joint  Resolution  88  and  95  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
46. 

House  Joint  Resolution  88  directed  the  Interim  Committee  to: 
(1)  study  the  current  system  by  which  human  services  are 
provided;  and  (2)  examine  the  concept  of  an  "integrated 
system  of  the  delivery  of  human  services  at  the  state  and 
regional  level." 

House  Joint  Resolution  95  instructed  the  Interim  Committee 
to  study  "certificate  of  need  requirements"  for  new  or 
expanded  "mental  health"  facilities.   The  objective  was  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  services  and  the  inefficient 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  construction  of  regional 
mental  health  facilities.   Montana  law  presently  requires  a 
certificate  of  need  for  the  construction  of  "public  health 
facilities. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  directed  the  Committee  to  examine 
and  place  in  suitable  groupings  in  order  to  eliminate  overlap 
and  duplication  those  agencies  which  deliver  services  to  and 
protect  through  the  advocacy  and  appeal  process.   In  addition, 
SJR  46  directed  the  Committee  to  consider:   (1)   placing  the 
Adaptive  Services  Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
in  another  department;  (2)  placing  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
Facilities  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Sciences  in  another  department;  (3)  combining  the 
Health  Sciences  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  into 
a  single  department;  (4)  combining  the  advocacy  and  appeals 
agencies  into  a  single  department;  and  (5)  placing  the 
Environmental  Scienc-s  Division  of  the  Health  Department 
in  another  department. 

After  the  Interim  Committee  completed  research  in  several 
areas  of  human  services,  studied  numerous  articles  and 
documents  on  reorganization,  and  heard  testimony  from  a 
wide  range  of  human  service  people  from  Montana  and  from 
surrounding  states,  it  developed  a  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  human  services  delivery  system.   The  proposal  called  for 
the  creation  of  an  integrated  decentralized  delivery  system. 
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The  major  components  of  the  proposal  were  the  abolition  of 
the  Departments  of  Institutions  and  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  and  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Corrections 
and  a  Department  of  Human  Resources.   Under  the  proposed 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  the  delivery  of  services 
would  have  been  decentralized  to  five  district  areas  through- 
out the  state. 

The  Interim  Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  this  proposal 
on  February  10,  1978.   From  the  testimony  of  individuals  and 
groups,  the  Committee  concluded  that  the  concept  of  a  human 
service  umbrella  agency  with  decentralized  authority  was 
rejected.   However  there  did  appear  to  be  support  for  the 
following  concepts: 

(1)  a  permanent  legislative  oversight  committee; 

(2)  onestop  service  combined  with  colocation  of  services, 
information  and  referral  systems,  and  multipurpose 
caseworkers  and  team  management; 

(3)  reorganization  of  specific  human  service  areas 
(i.e.  combining  Boulder  P.iver  School  and  Hospital  with 
the  Developmentally  Disabled  Program) ;  and 

(4)  a  transfer  of  control  from  large  state  agencies  to 
local  governing  units. 

Since  the  Committee  had  used  the  proposed  legislation  and 
hearing  process  as  a  tool  to  give  a  clearer  indication  of 
human  service  problems,  the  committee  decided  to  produce  a 
series  of  bills  to  address  the  problems  raised  at  the  public 
hearing.   The  proposed  bills  were  the  following: 

(1)  a  bill  to  create  a  human  services  oversight  com- 
mittee; 

(2)  a   bill  to  improve  the  delivery  of  human  services 
through  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  plan  to 
create  one-stop  service;  multipurpose  caseworker 

and  team  management;  colocation  of  agencies;  and 
information  and  referral  systems; 

(3)  bill  to  abolish  the  Department  r,  r  Institutions, 
transferring  certain  functions  to  cne  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Science^  and  other  functions 

to  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services; 

(4)  bill  to  transfer  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Division  from  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  to  th^  Department  of  Institutions; 

(5)  bill  to  trarcrer  Youth  Services  from  the  Department 
of  Institutions  to  the  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services; 


(6)  a  bill  to  assure  the  cooperation  of  human 
services  agencies; 

(7)  a  bill  to  reduce  the  central  office  adminis- 
trative staff  of  human  service  agencies  by  25%: 

(8)  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Institutions  to  the  Department  of  Community 

and  Residential  Services; 

(9)  a  resolution  from  the  Committee  to  the  Gover- 
nor requesting  that  he  reduce  central  office 
administrative  staff  of  human  service  agencies; 

(10)  a  resolution  from  the  Committee  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Higher  Education  requesting  that 
the  Commissioner  submit  the  University  Affiliated 
Program  through  normal  channels. 

The  Interim  Committee  held  another  public  hearing  on  these 
bills.   As  a  result  of  the  testimony  received  at  the  hearing 
and  further  study,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  recommend 
the  following  bills:   (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7)  and  (S). 
Bills  (3) ,  (4) ,  (5) ,   and  (6)  were  concerned  with  the  frag- 
mentation of  services  and  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
human  service  agencies.  The  Committee  concluded  the  rearrange- 
ment of  services  and  a  mandate  to  increase  cooperation 
between  agencies  would  not  resolve  the  basic  management 
problems  of  these  programs.  The  Committee  felt  that  these 
problems  were  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch.   The  Committee  regretted  that  the  executive  branch 
had  not  used  the  interim  study  as  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  legislative  branch  to  improve  human  services. 

The  Committee  decided  not  to  recommend  the  bill  to  reduce 
central  office  administrative  staff  since  the  appropriations 
process  of  the  Legislature  could  accomplish  the  same  goal. 
However,  they  did  forward  a  resolution  to  the  Governor  from 
the  Committee  in  order  to  express  the  concern  of  the  Committee 
and  the  feelings  reflected  in  testimony  received  by  the 
Committee  that  human  services  were  becoming  top  heavy  with 
administrators  while  services  to  the  clients  were  inadequate. 

The  Committee  also  decided  not  to  recommend  a  change  in 
the  name  of  the  Department  of  Institutions. 

The  Committee  did  recommend  two  bills  to  the  1979  Legislature. 
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1)  A  bill  to  create  a  permanent  legislative  human  services 
oversight  committee.   The  concept  of  a  human  services  over- 
sight committee  is  a  concept  that  has  been  consistently 
supported  throughout  the  interim  study.   There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  support.   Since  appropriations  for  human 
service  programs  are  extremely  large  and  the  majority  of 
complaints  received  by  legislators  concern  human  service 
problems  the  Legislature  needs  a  committee  to  continually 
monitor  and  inform  the  Legislature  of  human  service  activ- 
ities. Legislators  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  their 
district  but  the  oversight  committee  could  provide  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  statewide  human  service  problems.   The 
oversight  committee  would  also  provide  a  sounding  board 
for  Montana  citizens  with  human  service  problems.   Finally, 
the  benefits  of  oversight  committees  have  been  proven  by 
the  Revenue  Oversight  Committee  and  the  Coal  Tax  Oversight 
Committee. 

The  oversight  committee  would  be  given  several  duties.   It 
would  be  given  the  authority  to:   advise  and  consult  with 
human  service  agencies;  review  proposed  rules  for  human 
service  agencies;  conduct  program  review  and  evaluations; 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  for  corrective 
action. 

2)  A  bill  to  improve  the  delivery  of  human  services 
through  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  plan 

to  create  one-stop  service;  multipurpose  caseworker  and 
team  management;  colocation  of  agencies;  and  information 
and  referral  systems. 

Because  of  testimony  received  by  the  Committee  and  the 
success  of  similar  projects  in  other  states,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  bill  requesting  the  Governor  develop  a  plan  to 
implement  the  following  concepts:  one-stop  service;  multipurpose 
caseworker  and  team  management;  colocation  of  agencies; 
and  information  and  referral  systems.   One-stop  service 
would  mean  that  there  is  a  common  intake  system  for  two 
or  more  services.  Multipurpose  caseworker  and  team  management 
would  help  the  client  identify  all  appropriate  services  and 
would  confirm  that  the  services  are  provided.   Colocation 
would  be  the  placement  of  staff  by  two  or  more  autonomous 
human  services  agencies  in  a  common  facility.   Information 
and  referral  systems  would  mean  a  centralized  svstem  that 
would  assess  client  problems,  identify  required  services, 
assess  eligibility,  refer  clients  to  rppropriate  agencies 
and  then  follow  up  the  referrals. 

The  objective  of  the  plan  would  be  a  method  to  help  the 
individual  through  the  system  by  increasing  the  information 
on  available  services;  providing  knowledgeable  caseworkers; 
and  by  increasing  the  cooperation  of  human  service  agencies. 


Rather  than  being  asked  to  implement  these  concepts  uniformly 
across  the  state  without  regard  to  need,  the  Governor  is 
being  asked  to  work  with  the  oversight  committee  to  determine 
where  and  when  these  services  would  be  appropriate  and 
feasible.   The  A.S.S.I.S.T.  program,  an  information  and 
referral  system  currently  operating  in  ^lissoula,  was  identified 
by  the  Committee  as  an  example  of  how  well  the  concepts  can 
work. 

Other  Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1)  a  resolution  requesting  the  Governor  to  reduce  central 
office  administrative  staff  of  human  service  agencies; 

2)  a  resolution  requesting  the  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education  submit  the  University  Affiliated  Program  through 
normal  channels. 


1.   INTRODUCTION:   THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  IN  MONTANA 

I.   The  Committee  on  Priorities  assigned  the  three  resolutions. 
House  Joint  Resolutions  R8  and  95  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 46,  to  an  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services  comprised 
of  ten  legislators:   two  from  the  Senate  State  Administration 
Committee,  two  from  the  House  of  Representatives  State 
Administration  Committee,  one  from  the  Senate  Health  Com- 
mittee, one  from  the  House  of  Representatives  Health  Com- 
mittee, two  from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  two  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  Committee. 

House  Joint  Resolution  88  directed  the  Interim  Committee  to 
focus  broadly  upon  the  delivery  of  human  services  in  Montana. 
HJR  88  requested  that  the  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services: 
(1)  study  the  current  system  by  which  human  services  are 
provided;  and  (2)  examine  the  concept  of  an  "integrated 
system  of  the  delivery  of  human  services  at  the  state  and 
regional  levels."  The  objectives  mentioned  in  HJR  88  included 
the  elimination  of  overlap  and  duplication  in  the  delivery 
of  human  services  and  the  increase  of  the  effectiveness  of 
human  services  in  areas  in  which  services  are  now  deficient. 

House  Joint  Resolution  95  pertained  to  one  aspect  of  human 
services  —  mental  health  facilities.   HJR  95  directed  the 
Interim  Committee  to  study  "certificate  of  need  requirements" 
for  new  or  expanded  "mental  health"  facilities.   The  state 
objective  of  HJR  95  was  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  services 
and  the  inefficient  allocation  of  resources  in  the  construc- 
tion of  regional  mental  health  facilities.   Montana  law 
presently  requires  a  certificate  of  need  for  the  construction 
of  "public  health"  facilities,  such  as  hospitals. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  46,  like  HJR  88,  focused  broadly 
upon  human  services.  Unlike  HJR  88,  however,  SJR  4  6  isolated 
the  various  advocacy  and  appeal  agencies  for  special  attention. 
SJR  46  directed  the  Interim  Committee  to  examine  and  to 
place  in  suitable  groupings  in  order  to  eliminate  overlap 
and  duplication  the  following  boards  and  agencies:  the  Merit 
System  Council;  State  Tax  Appeal  Board;  Indian  Affairs  Unit; 
Volunteer  Bureau  of  che  Department  of  Community  Affairs; 
Office  of  Citizens'  Advocate;  Mental  Health  Advisory  Council; 
Human  Rights  Division;  Women's  Bureau;  Board  of  Personnel 
Appeals;  Mental  Disabilities  Board  of  Visitors;  Developmental 
Disabilities  Advisory  Council;  Consumer  Affairs  Division; 
Board  of  Institutions;  Status  of  Women  Advisory  Council; 
State  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  the  Patient  Advocate. 
In  addition,  SJR  4  6  directed  the  Committee  to  consider:   (1) 
placing  the  Adoptive  Services  Division  and  the  Corrections 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  in  another 
department;  (2)   placing  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Division  of  the  Denartment  of  Health  and  Environmental 
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Services  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  into  a  single 
department;   (4)  combining  the  advocacy  and  appeals  agencies 
noted  above  into  a  single  department;  and  (5)  placing  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Division  of  the  Health  Department 
in  another  department. 


These  resolutions  resulted  from  a  sense  of  frustration 
on  the  part  of  many  legislators  concerning  the  delivery 
of  human  services  in  Montana.   Many  legislators  expressed 
the  feeling  that  human  services  are  provided  in  a  crazy- 
quilt  patchwork  manner  without  rational  design;  that  great 
duplication  and  overlap  exist  in  human  service  programs; 
that  scarce  resources  are  managed  inefficiently;  and  that 
competition  among  the  providers  of  human  services  has  resulted 
in  deficiencies  in  the  treatment  of  clients.   This  sense 
of  frustration  was  best  exemplified  during  the  1977  Session 
by  the  passage  on  second  reading  of  Representative  Joe 
Brand's  bill  (House  Bill  No.  534)  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the  Department 
of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.   The  bill  was  killed 
on  third  reading  in  favor  of  a  study,  subsequently  assigned 
to  the  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services. 


II. 

Efforts  to  study  and  to  improve  the  delivery  of  human 
services  in  Montana  are  not  new.   In  1971  the  Commission 
on  Executive  Reorganization  stated  in  its  report  to  the 
Legislature  that  "there  is  no  coordinated  plan  for  the 
delivery  of  essential  services  [nor  for]  the  identification 
of  problems  and  the  arrangement  of  priorities  in  the  area 
of  social  and  rehabilitation  services."!    Subsequently, 
the  Legislature  consolidated  several  fragmented  social 
service  functions  into  a  new  department,  the  Department 
of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Two  years  later  the  Executive  Reorganization  Office,  a 
research  arm  of  the  Governor,  recommended  further  study 
of  human  services  in  Montana.   In  a  memorandum  to  the  1973 
Legislative  Interim  Committee  on  Public  Health,  VJelfare, 
and  Safety,  the  Executive  Reorganization  Office  stated: 

In  our  judgment,  the  ultimate  solution  +^o  the  current 
problem  [administration  of  community  services  to 
developmentally  disabled  persons]  and  to  future  pro- 
blems which  are  bound  to  arise  is  the  area  of  human 
resources  in  a  consolidated  Department  capable  of 
a  single,  unified  approach  to  the  delivery  of  human 
resources. . .We  conclude  and  recommend  that  this 
committee  and  the  Montana  Legislature  give  serious 
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consideration  to  the  future  integration  of  existing 
human  resource  agencies.   This  could  conceivably  take 
the  form  of  a  Department  of  Human  Resources. 2 
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The  HSPRP  was  never  completed.   After  two  years  of  study, 
the  project  was  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  of  Montana.   A  few  handbooks  on 
treatment  and  resource  inventory  were  issued,  but  no  sub- 
stantial recommendations  for  improving  the  delivery  of 
human  services  were  developed.   Personality  conflicts  between 
executive  branch  officials  and  project  staff,  as  well  as 
problems  in  project  parameters,  doomed  the  study  to  failure. 3 
If  the  project  had  been  continued,  the  possibility  of  inte- 
grating certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences,  Institutions,  and  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  would  have  been  considered,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  Governor  Judge. 4 


III. 

In  determining  its  approach  to  the  study  of  human  services, 
the  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services  evaluated  a  number 
of  factors.   These  factors  included:   limited  staff  re- 
sources; limited  funds;  the  experience  of  Montana  and  other 
states  in  the  reorgani'xation  of  human  services;  the  para- 
meters outlined  in  HJR  and  95  and  SJR  86;  the  literature 
on  reorganization;  and  the  availability  of  free  outside 
assistance. 

The  Committee  subsequently  adopted  a  rather  unique  but 
extremely  productive  study  design.   The  Committee  decided  to 
draft  legislation  early  in  the  study  period  and  to  use 
that  draft  legislation  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  positive 
discussion  on  ways  to  improve  Montana's  human  services 
delivery  capabilities. 

First,  however,  the  Committee  laid  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  frame  a  legislative  draft  to  reorganize  the  human 
services  delivery  structure.  From  July  to  December,  1977, 
the  Committee  completed  research  in  several  areas  of  human 
services,  studied  numerous  articles  and  documents,  and 
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gathered  data  from  the  executive  branch  and  the  Legislative 
Fiscal  Analyst's  Office  on  human  service  programs,  FTE's, 
appropriations,  and  the  extent  of  interaction  among  the 
human  service  agencies.   The  Committee  also  received  many 
incisive  critiques  of  Montana's  human  services  delivery 
system  from  human  service  administrators,  providers,  and 
clients  in  response  to  a  survey.   In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee's study  benefited  significantly  from  the  fact  that 
over  thirty  states  had  already  undertaken  the  reorganization 
of  their  human  service  delivery  systems.   Dick  Howard  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  presented  the  Committee 
with  an  overview  of  the  experiences,  pro  and  con,  of  other 
states  in  the  reorganization  of  human  services.  Legislators 
from  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Idaho  shared  their  perspective  of 
their  reorganizational  efforts  in  a  panel  discussion  with 
the  Committee  (see  appendix  A  and  B) . 

The  remainder  of  this  report  presents  an  overview  of  social 
service  development  in  Montana,  a  description  of  current 
problems,  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  Committee 
discussion  draft,  and  a  description  of  the  Committee's 
deliberations  in  the  discussion  draft  and  subsequent  bills. 
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2.   THE  HUMAN  SERVICES  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  IN  MONTANA:   ITS 
HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  human  services  delivery 
system  at  the  state  level  in  Montana,  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  be  called  a  "system,"  is  an  arduous  if  not  impossible 
task.   As  the  Executive  Reorganization  Office  stated  in 
its  1972  report  to  the  Legislature: 

A  significant  problem  faced  by  the  Commission  (on 
Executive  Reorganization)  was  the  lack  of  centralized 
and  current  records  concerning  the  myriad  of  boards, 
commissions,  councils,  and  officials  existing  in  state 
government.   It  was  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
how  many  agencies  of  state  government  there  actually 
were,  what  their  statutory  and  administrative  functions 
were,  and  if,  in  fact,  they  were  performing  or  had 
performed  the  assigned  functions. 

Prior  to  Executive  Reorganization  of  1969-1971,  the  delivery 
of  human  services  in  Montana  followed  several  largely 
independent  and  uncoordinated  paths.   Numerous  agencies, 
boards,  and  councils  provided  services  within  the  broad 
rubrics  of  welfare  assistance,  medical  assistance,  and 
institutional  care  —  often  apart  from  and  sometimes  in 
conflict  with  one  another. 

The  evolvement  of  the  human  services  delivery  system  up 
to  Executive  Reorganization  defies  reasonable  description. 
Welfare  assistance  evolved  from  a  strictly  county  responsi- 
bility to  a  state  supervised,  county-administered  system 
dependent  upon  large  doses  of  federal  funds.   The  organi- 
zation of  public  health  services  developed  slowly  from 
the  creation  of  a  state  board  of  health  in  1901,  local  city- 
county  health  boards  in  the  1910' s,  and  a  state  department 
of  health  in  1967.   Institutions  for  those  who  required 
either  medical,  mental,  or  correctional  facilities  grew 
spasmodically  and  independently.   In  1963,  the  major  insti- 
tutions were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Public  Institutions.   Concurrently, 
human  service  programs  expanded  in  many  directions,  especially 
during  the  1960's,  as  legislatures  responded  to  demands 
from  various  groups  and  to  federal  mandates.   The  new 
programs,  which  often  transcended  or  cut  across  traditional 
functional  lines  and  which  were  sometimes  closely  related 
in  function  to  work  already  being  done,  were  frequently 
created  apart  from  existing  agencies. 

By  the  late  1960 's,  the  human  services  delivery  system 
reflected  more  of  a  conglomeration  of  cumbersome,  fragmented, 
and  autonomous  components  than  a  well-organized,  smoothly 
functioning  system.   No  single  entity  or  conspiracy  can 
claim  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  "nonsystem" 
of  the  delivery  of  human  services.   In  part  the  "nonsystem" 
evolved  because  programs  were  created  at  various  times 
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in  response  to  needs  and  pressures  of  a  particular  moment; 
because  the  area  of  human  services  has  increased  vastly 
in  complexity;  because  of  increasingly  complicated  rela- 
tionships between  local,  state,  and  federal  governments; 
because  of  federal  mandates;  and  because  of  the  federal 
grant-in-aid  system  that,  while  permitting  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  human  needs,  has  lent 
itself  to  the  fragmenting  of  program  responsibility  and 
the  imposing  of  piecemeal  approaches  to  complex  human 
problems . 

The  existence  of  unv/ieldy  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
human  services  is  not  unique  to  Montana,  nor  have  they 
gone  unrecognized.   In  the  past  decade,  efforts  in  numerous 
states  to  come  to  grips  with  the  organizational  maze  of 
human  service  programs  have  had  unprecedented  momentum, 
whether  separately  or  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  executive  reorganization. 

In  1969-1971  Montana  undertook  a  comprehensive  reorgan- 
ization of  the  executive  branch  of  state  government.   This 
executive  reorganizational  effort  accomplished  several 
general  goals  in  the  area  of  human  services  as  well  as 
in  other  areas.   It  also  left  unfinished  many  reorgani- 
zational tasks,  and  it  recognized  that  executive  reorgan- 
ization should  be  a  continuous,  dynamic  process. 

The  Montana  Commission  on  Executive  Reorganization  began 
its  study  with  the  premise  that  the  fragmented  and  haphazard 
proliferation  of  governmental  programs  and  agencies  severely 
restricted  the  ability  of  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
to  govern  state  government  effectively  and  responsibly. 
The  vast  number  --  188  —  of  agencies  separately  accountable 
to  a  variety  of  elected  officials  hindered  the  ability 
of  the  executive  branch  to  respond  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  broad  public  concern  and  of  the  legislature  to 
set  prudently  considered  policies  and  to  exercise  careful 
review  of  executive  operations. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Executive  Reorganization  matched 
fairly  well  the  objectives  that  were  set.   First,  the  effort 
was  guided  by  the  principle  of  keeping  the  number  of  sep- 
arate, independent,  organizational  units  to  a  minimum. 
One  hundred  eighty-eight  entities  were  reducea  to  19. 
Second,  the  executive  branch  was  to  be  orgr^ized  on  a  chain- 
of -command  basis.  Ultimate  administrative  authority  would 
proceed  from  the  Governor  down  through  each  department. 
Third,  departments  were  to  be  organized  by  functions. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  social  and  rehabilitation  functions 
were  consolidated  under  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehab- 
ilitation Services.   Finally,  the  19  departments  were  to 
be  headed  where  possible  by  a  single  administrator,  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Governor.   Boards,  commissions 
and  councils  that  performed  administrative  functions  were 
abolished,  with  few  exceptions,  and  authority  lodged  with 
department  directors. 
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Although  the  goals  of  the  1969-1971  executive  reorganizational 
effort  were  substantially  met,  and  there  is  no  intent  here 
to  dismiss  those  accomplishments  lightly,  the  effort  did 
not  go  far  enough.   In  the  words  of  the  Montana  Executive 
Reorganization  Office,  the  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Executive  Reorganization 
only  affected  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility 
within  the  executive  branch. 

The  reorganization  effort  of  1969-1971  did  not  review 
specific  programs  to  highlight  areas  of  unnecessary  overlap 
and  duplication.   The  Reorganization  Commission  did  not 
believe  this  was  within  its  scope  of  activities  as  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature.   The  funct-ions,  programs,  etc.,  of  the 
executive  branch  were  continued  as  performed  prior  to 
reorganization. 

The  reorganizational  effort  did  not  review  services  provided 
to  the  citizenry  to  determine  in  what  areas  services  were 
deficient;  to  determine  whether  the  goals  of  programs  pro- 
vided to  certain  clients  were  compatible  or  in  conflict;  and 
to  determine  whether  appropriate  mechanisms  existed  to 
encourage  coordination  and  cooperation  among  agencies  that 
provided  similar  but  necessary  services.   In  short,  the 
reorganizational  effort  of  1969-1971  was  not  concerned 
with  how  well  programs  accomplish  their  goals.   The  reorgan- 
izational effort  was  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  admin- 
istrators, bureaucrats,  and  public  officials,  not  clients. 

This  is  not  to  fault  or  to  criticize  the  1969-1971  reorganiza- 
tional effort.   The  primary  mandate  of  that  effort  was 
to  provide  some  semblance  of  generalized  order  out  of  a 
morass  of  fragmented  and  independent  agencies. 

However,  it  is  to  suggest,  and  this  was  recognized  by  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization,  that  executive  reorganization 
must  be  continuous  and  dynamic  if  it  is  to  affect  effective 
and  efficient  service  to  the  citizenry.   Executive  reorganization 
must  be  continuous  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  everchanging 
society  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past  in  which  government 
grew  and  agencies  and  r^rograms  proliferated  independently 
of  and  often  in  conflict  with  one  another. 
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3.   PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DELIVERY  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  IN  MONTANA: 
DUPLICATION,  CONFLICTS,  AND  NONCOORDINATION 

The  1977  Legislature  charged  the  Interim  Committee  on  Human 
Services  with  a  vast  and  complex  undertaking--to  exorcise 
the  devils  of  overlap  and  duplication  and  to  clarify  lines 
of  authority  and  responsibility.   The  result  of  this  effort 
was  to  be  an  organizational  structure  that  is  more  effective 
and  efficient  in  meeting  the  needs  of  clients. 

As  part  of  its  undertaking,  the  Committee  surveyed  legis- 
islators  and  human  service  administrators,  providers,  and 
client  groups.  The  survey  asked  for  examples  of  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  services,  examples  of  deficiencies, 
and  suggestions  to  improve  the  human  services  delivery 
system. 

The  number  and  breadth  of  responses  to  the  survey  indicated 
a  serious  concern  from  all  parties  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  present  system  of  delivering  human  services.   The 
responses  covered  a  broad  range  of  topics  in  the  human 
services  field  and,  in  many  cases,  were  explicitly  detailed. 
In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  results  of  the  survey  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  survey  simply  identified  problem 
areas.   There  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to 
validate  the  results  of  the  survey. 

COMMON  THREADS  AND  THEMES 

Several  common  threads  or  themes  appeared  throughout  the 
responses. 

Leadership.   Many  respondents  remarked  upon  a  vacuum  in 
leadership  throughout  the  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  human  services.   Confusion  is 
said  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.   Strong 
administrative  direction  is  lacking.   Human  service  workers 
who  are  "successful"  have  either  learned  to  cope  with  the 
system  or  to  manipulate  it. 

Coordination.    The  mcst  prevalent  theme  in  the  surveys 
is  the  lack  of  coordination  among  human  services  agencies, 
especially  among  those  that  provide  services  to  similar 
categories  of  clients. 

Information.    Another  very  frequent  thread  that  runs 
throughout  the  responses  is  the  lack  of  information  available 
concerning  "who  is  helping  whom  with  what."   Human  service 
providers,  especially  at  the  regional  and  local  levels, 
mentioned  the  lack  of  an  information  source  about  what 
kinds  of  services  are  available  to  clients.   Others 
noted  the  need  for  an  information  and  referral  system. 
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Paperwork.   For  many  respondents  --  clients,  providers, 
and  administrators  --  the  paperwork  in  the  human  service 
system  is  nothing  short  of  overwhelming.   The  number  of 
forms  that  must  be  completed,  the  number  of  separate  rules 
and  regulations  that  must  be  deciphered,  and  the  mass  of 
compliance  reports  that  must  be  submitted  frustrate  clients 
who  need  services,  providers  who  provide  services,  and 
administrators  who  seek  to  provide  direction. 

Deficiencies.    A  majority  of  respondents  cited  examples  of 
deficiencies  and  gaps  in  the  providing  of  human  services  due 
to  confusion,  the  lack  of  coordination  and  information,  and 
a  scarcity  of  resources. 

Improvement s .    Many  suggestions  were  offered  to  improve  the 
system.  Some  appeared  to  be  administrative  in  nature,  while 
othere  were  structural.   With  the  possible  exception  of  some 
kind  of  local-regioiial  structure,  no  consistent  model  for 
organizational  change  appeared  through  the  responses, 
suggesting  that  there  is  no  single  "right"  organizational 
structure  for  the  effective  delivery  of  human  services. 

Funding.    Only  a  few  respondents  failed  to  address,  at 
least  briefly,  the  subject  of  funds.   Most  respondents 
acknowledged  the  finite  limits  of  funds  in  Montana  and 
seemed  genuinely  concerned  with  developing  funding  mechanisms 
to  better  share  scarce  resources.   This  seemed  especially 
true  of  those  who  are  involved  in  providing  services  to 
similar  clients. 


SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

Youth  Services 

Typical  of  the  many  responses  received  concerning  youth 
services  was  the  comment  that  problems  stem  from  attempting 
to  coordinate  multiagency  services  into  a  meaningful 
delivery  system. 

A  number  of  agencies  in  6  major  departments,  excluding  the 
court  system  and  numerous  private  and  local  government 
agencies,  are  involved  in  the  delivery  of  services  to 
youths.   Services  to  youths  fall  under  three  '  '-■neral  cate- 
gories:  child  welfare,  juvenile  programs  and  corrections, 
and  youth  development.   All  are,  or  should  '^e,  inextricably 
interwoven.   The  problems,  according  to  f.  ?  responses, 
are  widespread.   Upon  entering  the  system,  youths  are 
often  misplaced;  they  are  constantly  transferred  between 
agencies;  upon  each  transfer,  they  frequently  begin  at  "base 
zero"  in  evaluation,  treatment,  needs  assessment,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  agency  is  responsible 
for  which  service  to  youths. 

Interagency  cooperation  appears  to  be  at  a  minimum  in 

youth  services.   Information  is  infrequently  shared,  perhaps 

because  of  confidentiality  requirements,  or  it  is  nonexistent. 
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While  numerous  agencies  serve  youths  from  the  ages  of 
8-18  and  compete  for  the  same  dollar,  services  to  children 
from  0-6  are  shortchanged. 

Proposed  colutions  focused  upon  interagency  and  interstaff 
cooperation.   The  concept  of  a  youth  management  team  was 
frequently  mentioned.   A  number  of  other,  not  mutually 
exclusive  proposals,  were  also  offered,  including  a 
detailed  resource  directory,  review  of  confidentiality 
requirements,  and  the  establishment  of  youth  treatment 
centers  in  Montana  instead  of  out-of-state  placements. 

Developmentally  Disabled,  Intitutions,  and  Regional  Mental 
Health  Centers 

Perhaps  the  second  largest  number  of  responses  emanated 
from  those  concerned  with  DD,  institutions,  and  regional 
mental  health  services.   As  in  the  area  of  youth  services, 
several  agencies  and  departments  are  involved  in  services 
to  the  mentally  retarded.   Mentioned  most  frequently 
were:   the  need  to  clarify  the  role  of  institutions, 
especially  Warm  Springs;  the  need  to  clarify  and  coordinate 
or  consolidate  the  roles  of  SRS  and  the  Department  of 
Institutions  relative  to  the  DD  program;  the  need  to  develop 
a  long-term  followup  or  tracking  system  for  DD  clients. 
Proposed  solutions  included  the  phasing  out  of  Boulder 
River  School  and  Hospital,  the  transfer  of  certain  Boulder 
patients  and  functions  to  Warm  Springs  or  Galen,  the 
establishment  of  mini-institutions,  the  assumption  of  the 
entire  DD  program  by  Boulder,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
entire  DD  program  by  SRS. 

Welfare  Assistance,  State  and  County 

State  and  county  governments  are  intertwined  in  a  complex 
web  of  program  regulations,  financial  requirements,  and  the 
delivery  of  economic  assistance  and  social  services.   These 
activities  are  state-supervised  and  county-administered. 
Local  public  assistance  administrators  thus  frequently 
serve  two  masters  --  the  state  department  of  SRS  and  the 
county  commissioners.   The  most  frequently  mentioned  proposal 
was  for  the  state  to  assume  administrative  as  well  as 
supervisory  responsibility  for  public  assistance  programs. 

Information  and  Referral 

Strong  emphasis  was  placed  by  many  respondents  on  the  need 
for  a  resource  directory  of  human  services,  a  directory 
that  a  provider  could  use  to  refer  a  client  to  a  particular 
agency  for  assistance.   Typical  was  the  comment  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  contact  three  or  four  persons  until 
one  is  in  contact  with  the  proper  agency. 
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Clients  suffered  similar  frustrations.   And  equally  strong 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need  for  a  "single-purpose 
application  form"  and  for  a  "one-stop  service  center". 
Clients  frequently  need  services  that  are  provided  by  a 
number  of  different  agencies. 

An  additional  proposal  often  mentioned  was  a  need  to  have 
local  and  regional  service  representatives,  e.g.,  for  the 
aged,  for  DD,  health,  etc.,  work  out  of  the  same  office 
complex.   Access  to  the  system  for  clients  would  be  improved. 

Nursing  Homes 

Several  respondents  cited  the  rising  cost  of  nursing  home 
care,  the  poor  level  of  service,  and  the  long  delay  in 
reimbursement  payments.   One  proposal  offered  was  that 
nursing  homes  be  "nationalized"  in  Montana,  that  is,  put 
under  state  control.   This  was  viewed  as  a  way  to  improve 
services  while  keeping  costs  down. 

Aged  Services 

Services  for  the  aged  are  provided  through  at  least  three 
major  departments:   Health,  SRS ,  and  Institutions.   Consoli- 
dation of  aged  programs  was  offered  as  a  means  to  improve 
the  "patchwork"  nature  of  the  current  delivery  system. 

Tuberculosis 

Both  the  departments  of  health  and  institutions  have  respon- 
sibility for  TB  patients,  the  number  of  which  has  declined 
substantially  over  the  years.   Galen  State  Hospital  has 
failed  in  some  instances  to  report  to  the  Health  Department 
about  discharged  patients.   Proposed  solution:   turn  entire 
TB  program  over  to  Health;  allow  them  to  contract  with 
general  hospitals  for  treatment  of  TB  patients. 

Rural  Human  Services 

According  to  several  replies,  services  to  clients  in  rural 

areas  are  hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  resources  and  by  geographical 

distances.   Some  counties,  e.g..  Mineral,  have  such  a  low 

tax  base  that  they  cannot  afford  to  share  in  regional 

services.   When  services  are  available,  they  ^re  provided  on 

a  very  limited  basis  —  caseworkers,  workers   etc.,  visit 

some  rural  counties  for  only  brief  periods  .-"ach  month. 
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structural  and  Organizational 

Of  several  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  delivery  system 
offered  by  consideration,  three  suggestions  appeared  rather 
frequently:   (1)  regionalization  of  human  services;  (2)   local 
human  service  teams;   (3)   establishment  of  interagency 
councils  at  the  regional  or  local  level.  All  three  were 
offered  as  a  means  to  effect  greater  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  service  providers  and  as  a  means  to  effect  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  delivery  system.   And  all 
three  approaches,  none  of  which  appeared  mutually  exclusive, 
seemed  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  human  services  intergration 
process  to  overcome  fragmentation,  duplication,  and  inefficient 
use  of  resources. 
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4.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  DISCUSSION  DRAFT 

I. 

In  adhering  to  the  next  step  in  the  research  methodology, 
the  Interim  Committee  adopted  a  draft  proposal  to  reorganize 
Montana's  human  service  system.   In  analyzing  the  attempts 
at  reorganization  of  human  service  delivery  systems  in  other 
states,  the  Committee  recognized  that  there  isn't  a  classical 
reorganization  plan  or  experience.   Reorganization  in  each 
state  was  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  unique  problems  of 
that  state  while  maintaining  the  organizational  structure 
necessary  to  carry  out  federal  regulations. 

Prior  to  recent  reorganization  attempts,  traditional  modes 
of  policymaking,  program  administration,  and  service  delivery 
practices  tended  to  organize  human  service  delivery  along 
categorical  lines,  treating  each  service  separately  rather 
than  coordinating  services  for  individuals  and  families. 
Traditional  patterns  for  delivering  services  have  been 
found  to  be  insufficiently  comprehensive  to  deal  with  the 
multiproblem  situations  so  often  presented  by  clients  and 
their  families. 

The  Committee  recognized  that,  although  the  goals  and 
accomplishments  have  differed  from  state  to  state,  there 
are  central  issues  that  most  reorganization  efforts  address. 
These  issues  are:   the  question  of  programs  to  be  included; 
the  location  of  responsibility  for  service  delivery;  the 
extent  to  which  administrative  services  should  be  centralized; 
the  degree  of  power  granted  department  directors  (e.g., 
the  shifting  of  funds,  of  personnel,  of  programs);  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  should  involve  itself 
in  management  and  administration  operations. 

Based  on  the  research  conducted,  the  following  organizational 
issues  were  identified  in  Montana: 

The  problems  of  clients  who  enter  the  system  are 
compounded  by  the  system.   Clients  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  go  *,o   a  single  source  and  receive  the 
help  they  need.   Often  they  are  referred  from  one 
agency  to  another  and  often  these  agencies  are  located 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.   Clients 
are  frequently  required  to  fill  out  several  forms 
each  of  which  requests  essentially  the  same  infor- 
mation.  Frequently,  eligibility  and  background  deter- 
minations are  made  by  one  agency  and  services  provided 
by  another. 

The  fragmentation  of  human  service  is  severe.   Numerous 
agencies  in  different  departments  provide  services 
to  the  same  kinds  of  clients. 
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Coordination  between  the  various  agencies,  especially 
between  those  who  serve  similar  clients,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  nonexistent.   Boundary  maintenance 
and  domain  protection  are  more  common  than  collabor- 
ation and  cooperation. 

Goals  and  objectives  often  lack  clear  statements  of 
purpose.   Even  when  there  are  relatively  clear 
statements  of  purpose  for  specific  programs,  there  is 
virtually  no  coordination  of  these  goals  with  goals 
and  objectives  for  complementary  programs.   Nor  is 
there  an  overall  human  services  policy  statement  or 
goal  which  has  been  established  by  the  state  at  which 
all  human  services  programs  could  aim.   Moreover,  there 
is  an  absence  of  vision  about  where  Montana  should 
be  in  the  future  in  human  services. 

Instances  of  duplication  and  overlap  are  difficult 
to  identify  specifically.   Administrative  services 
appear  to  be  duplicative  and  excessive.   However, 
as  one  authority  on  reorganization  has  commented: 
"...in  any  organization,  governmental  or  other, 
overlapping  and  duplication  are  not  chronic  or 
extensive. .. the  chronic  governmental  failing  is  the 
opposite  of  duplication  —  a  failing  to  integrate 
delicately  and  systematcally  aspects  of  activities 
having  common  significance." 

Fixing  responsibility  and  accountability  in  Montana's 
existing  human  services  delivery  system  is  nearly 
impossible.   No  one  appears  to  have  both  the 
responsibility  and  authority  to  force  things  to 
happen.   One  of  the  goals  of  executive  reorganization 
in  1971-1972  was  to  clearly  fix  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  of  government  services  in  the 
executive.   This  has  not  been  accomplished  in  human 
services.   Instead,  what  we  have  is  a  system  that 
resembles  a  confederation  of  individual  sovereigns 
in  which  professional  ideologies  conflict  and  battles 
rage  over  who  controls  the  resources. 

There  is  virtually  no  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  being  done.   What  little  evaluation  that 
is  being  done  is  performed  by  departmeni  staff  or  by 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Planring  for  internal 
use,  rather  than  as  a  centralized  po""  icymaking 
tool  for  elected  officials. 

No  system  for  comprehensive  human  services  delivery 
exists.   Planning  efforts  are  -scattered  among  the 
various  departments.   Each  department  and  often  eacn 
agency  attempts  to  identify  resources  to  meet  needs 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  other  programs. 
Competition  for  fu^as,  not  coordination,  is  the  rule. 
Consequently,  gaps  in  services  are  nearly  impossible 
to  identify  with  any  precision. 
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There  are  personnel  barriers  to  the  effective  delivery 
of  services  in  the  present  system.   For  whatever 
reasons  --  imagined  or  real  barriers  in  the  personnel 
merit  systems,  management's  failure  to  exercise  its 
prerogatives  in  this  area,  etc.  —  it  is  difficult  to 
terminate  unproductive  employees. 


II, 


After  identifying  these  areas  of  concern  the  Committee 
adopted  the  draft  proposal.   The  proposal  was  designed  to 
respond  to  these  problem  areas  but  it  was  also  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  soliciting  additional,  specific  information 
on  methods  to  improve  Montana's  human  service  delivery 
capabilities.   The  fact  that  the  draft  was  not  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  adoption  thus  did  not  diminish  its 
effectiveness  as  a  committee  research  tool.   The  draft 
contained  a  number  of  salient  features. 

The  bill  began  with  a  policy  statement,  to-wit,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  promote  greater  client 
access  to  services  and  more  efficient  use  of  resources 
through  the  creation  of  a  well  integrated,  decentralized 
delivery  system. 

The  bill  would  have  abolished  the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  the  Department  of  Institutions. 

The  bill  would  have  created  a  Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  a  Department  of  Corrections. 

The  bill  would  have  established  within  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  nine  state-level  divisions  and  five  substate 
administrative  districts.   The  nine  state-level  divisions 
integrated  service  areas  according  to  areas  of  concern. 
The  divisions  and  their  units  were: 

(1)  and  (2)   Administrative  Services  and  Planning  and  Evaluation 

These  divisions  or  offices  included  parts  of  what  are  now 
the  central  management  office  staffs  in  SRS  and  Institutions. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  consolidation  of  these  functions 
would  provide  the  director  of  the  department  with  a  much 
greater  capacity  to  set  direction  for  the  entire  human 
services  department,  determine  priorities,  effect  resource 
allocation,  and  evaluate  program  results.   It  was  also 
anticipated  the  consolidation  of  these  offices  would  free 
personnel  and  dollar  resources  for  dispersal  to  direct-line 
service  delivery  areas. 

(3)   Community  Services  Division 

This  division  included  what  is  now  the  Human  Resources 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Community  Affirs, 


(4)  Youth  Services 

This  division  integrated  all  of  the  youth  services  now 
provided  by  SRS  and  Institutions,  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pine  Hills,  Mountain  View,  and  the  Swan  River 
Youth  Forest  Camp.   As  revealed  in  earlier  testimony  and 
research,  youth  services  is  one  of  the  most  fragmented 
areas  of  concern  in  the  human  services  field  in  state 
government. 

(5)  Mental  Health 


This  element  of  the  draft  placed  comprehensive  services 

for  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital 

in  one  division.   The  bill  abolished  the  five  mental  health 

centers  as  nonprofit  vendors  and  made  them  entities  of 

the  state. 

(6)  Developmental  Disabilities 

This  division  integrated  the  developmental  disabilities 
program  with  the  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

(7)  Rehabilitative  Services 


This  division  integrated  the  Rehabilitative  Services  Division 
and  the  Visual  Services  Division  in  SRS. 

(8)  Family  Services 

This  division  integrated  the  currently  fragmented  programs 
and  services  of  the  Economic  Assistance  Division,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Division,  and  part  of  the  Community 
Services  Division  in  SRS.   It  also  placed  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  Center  for  the  Aged  and  the 
Veterans'  Home  in  Family  Services. 

(9)  Health 

This  element  of  the  draft  placed  the  Health  Services  Division, 
the  Health  Education  Bureau,  the  Records  and  Statistics 
Bureau,  and  the  Nursing  Bureau  now  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  progra  .i  now  in 
Institutions,  including  Galen  State  Hospital,  in  the  Health 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  district  directors  in  the  five  substate  administrative 
districts  were  provided  with  broad  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  delivery  of  services.   The  five  substate 
districts  conformed  to  the  current  five  mental  health  regions 
in  the  state.   These  five  regions  also  corresponded  to 
fire  districts,  planning  c^lstricts,  etc.   In  other  words,  the 
structure  for  local  dis+,iict  delivery  of  services  was  already 
in  place. 
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The  bill  left  adult  corrections  out  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources.   A  department  of  Corrections  was  created. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Legislature  would  find  corrections 
more  visible  as  an  independent  department  than  as  an 
agency  in  an  HR  department. 

The  bill  abolished  the  Board  of  Institutions,  the  Board 

of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Board  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 

Appeals,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  the  Board  of  Eugenics. 

The  Board  of  Eugenics  has  not  met  for  several  years  and 

was  not  funded  for  this  biennium.   In  place  of  the  other 

three  boards,  the  bill  established  a  board  of  human  resources 

and  five  district  advisory  boards. 

The  bill  created  a  legislative  human  resources  oversight 
committee  to  work  with  the  executive  branch  during  the 
implementation  and  transition  stages.   The  oversight 
committee  was  given  authority  to  review  the  implementation 
plan  presented  by  the  executive  branch  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  executive  branch 
regarding  the  implementation  and  transition  processes. 

The  following  organizational  charts  outline  the  proposed 
reorganizational  structure: 
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Administrative  Assistant 
Information  Services 
Legal 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 


Includes;   Parts  of  director's  staff  in  SRS 
and  Institutions. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 


Purchasing 

Budgeting  and  Accounting 

Internal  Audits 

Personnel 

Data  Processing 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 


Includes:   Centralized  Services,  Field  Operations, 
Management  and  Budget,  Staff  Development 
in  SRS;  Management  Services  and  Special 
Unit  in  Institutions. 
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PLANNING  AND 
EVALUATION 


Research 

Evaluation 

Policy  Analysis 

Management  Analysis 

Operations  Review 

Coniprehensive  Human  Services  Planning 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 


Includes:   Parts  of  central  office  staffs  now  in 
SRS  and  Institutions. 


L 
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YOUTH  SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Cominunity  Programs 

Aftercare 

Community  Coordinated  Child  Care 

Attention  Homes,  Guidance  Homes, 

Achievement  Homes 
Child  Welfare 
Day  Care 
Youth  Development 

Institutions 

Pine  Hills 

Mountain  View 

Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 


FY  1978 
FTE 

Appropriation  = 
Clients 


Includes:   All  child  and  youth  services  presently  in  SRS 
and  Institutions. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Monitor,  Evaluate 

Human  Resource  Development 

Councils 

Foster  Volunteerism 


FY  1978 
FTE 

Appropriation   = 
Clients         = 


(I 


Includes:   The  Human  Resources  Division  presently  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs.   The  granting 
capability  now  in  the  Human  Resources  Division 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Director's  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH 
DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Comprehensive  Services  for 

the  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers 


Institutions 


Warm  Springs  State  Hospital 


FY  197  3 
FTE 

Appropriations  = 
Clients 


Includes :   The  five  Mental  Health  Centers  presently 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Institutions,  and  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 
DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Developmental  Disabilities 
Institutional  Care  and  Treatment 

Institutions 

Boulder 
Eastmont 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 

Clients 


Includes:  Combines  the  DD  division  in  SRS  and  the  retardation 
services  in  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
including  Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital  and 
Eastmont  Training  Center. 


L 
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FAI'lILY    SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Economic  Assistance 
Social  Services 
Aging  Services 
Children  (AFDC) 
Medical  Services 

Medicaid 

Medicare 

Food  Stamps 
Adoptions 
Foster  Homes 
Veterans 

Institutions 

Center  For  The  Aged 
Veterans '  Home 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 

Clients 


Includes:   Economic  Assistance  Division,  Veterans'  Affairs 

Division,  and  part  of  Community  Services  Division 
in  SRS;  and  the  Center  For  The  Aged  and  the 
Veterans'  Home  in  the  Department  of  Institutions. 
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II 


REHABILITATIVE 
SERVICES  DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Medical/Related  Services 
Visual  Services 
Deaf  Services 
Disability  Determination 


FY  1978 
FTE 

Appropriations  = 
Clients         = 


Includes :   The  Rehabilitative  Services  Division  and  the 
Visual  Services  Division  presently  in  SRS. 


L 
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HEALTH 
DIVISION 


Community  Programs 

Health  Services 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Dental 

Preventive 

Public  Health  Nurses 

Records  and  Statistics 

Health  Education 

Tuberculosis 

Renal  Disease 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 


Institutions 


Galen  State  Hospital 


FY  1978 

FTE 

Appropriation 

Clients 


Includes:   The  Health  Ser^^ices  Division,  the  Health  Education 
Bureau,  the  Records  and  Statistics  Bureau,  and  the 
Nursing  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Health;  and  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  program,  including  Galen 
State  Hospital,  in  the  Department  of  Institutions. 
Also  includes  the  TB  and  Renal  Disease  programs 
presently  fragmented  between  Health,  SRS ,  and 
Institutions. 
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III. 

Since  the  Interim  Committee  was  using  the  Discussion  Draft 
as  a  tool  to  elicit  comments  on  reorganization,  it  solicited 
written  testimony  on  the  draft  and  held  a  public  hearing 
in  Helena.   The  objective  v/as  to  gather  critiques  as  well 
as  to  obtain  more  information  on  how  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  human  services  in  Montana.   Fifty-six  persons 
or  groups  testified  on  the  bill.   The  positive  reactions 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  There  was  broad  approval  of  the  placement  of  DD 
and  BRS&H  in  one  department. 

(2)  The  emphasis  on  coordination  of  services  and  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  services  also  met  with 
approval. 

(3)  Several  felt  that  regionalism  would  break  down 
county  boundaries  and  allow  for  better  local  service. 

(4)  The  concept  of  an  oversight  committee  was  well 
received. 

(5)  The  combining  of  youth  services  was  favored. 

(6)  The  decentralization  of  services  and  decision- 
making was  viewed  as  a  positive  approach. 

(7)  The  development  and  utilization  of  multipurpose 
caseworkers,  team  case  management,  one-stop  service 
centers,  and  co-location  of  agencies  had  broad  approval, 

There  were  many  questions  raised  during  the  public  hearing 
which  were  useful  in  focusing  attention  upon  potential 
problem  areas.   The  questions  pointed  out  the  complexity 
of  the  reorganization  attempt  since  the  questions  differed 
as  to  the  type  of  change  which  would  provide  solutions  to 
the  problems.   Some  changes  involved  structural  reorgan- 
ization, other  functional  reorganization,  while  still  others 
were  concerned  with  external  restraints  on  the  suggested 
changes. 

The  areas  of  change  and  the  questions  raised  concerning 
those  changes  are: 

A.    Structural 

(1)  Should  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  director  and 
regional  director  be  specified? 

(2)  Should  the  qualifications  of  director  and  regional 
directors  be  specified?   (merit  system  or  not) 
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(3)  Should  the  administrative  hierarchy  be  outlined? 
(divisions?) 

(4)  V7hat  will  be  the  relationship  between  state  and 
county  if  the  regional  concept  is  adopted? 

(5)  Should  planning  be  on  the  district  level  or  in 
director's  office?   If  it  is  in  the  director's  office, 
will  there  be  input  from  local  groups? 

(6)  Should  services  that  are  now  divided  to  provide 
a  watch-dog  function  be  placed  together  in  the  same 
agency,  i.e.,  the  Human  Resource  Division  of  DCA  into 
the  Human  Resource  Department. 


B.    Functional 

Since  the  committee  draft  addressed  the  question  of  functional 
reorganization  of  services  rather  than  the  traditional 
categorical  organization,  there  were  many  questions  concerned 
with  this  area.   They  are: 

(1)  Should  youth  and  family  services  be  together  or 
separate  (e.g.,  place  adoptions  and  foster  care  with 
day  care  and  child  care)? 

(2)  What  about  adult  foster  homes  --  should  they  be 
treated  separately  from  youth  foster  homes? 

(3)  Does  the  consumer  have  input  --  what  about 
grass  roots  organizations? 

(4)  What  role  is  there  for  consumer  advocates? 

(5)  What  happens  to  the  councils,  boards,  etc., 
that  now  exist  but  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  draft  (e.g.,  DD  advisory  councils,  mental 
health  boards)? 

(6)  What  about  youth  detention  and  corrections 
(e.g.,  Pine  Hills,  Mountain  View,  and  Swan  River)? 
Should  they  be  separate  from  adult  corrections?  What 
about  community  services  for  youth  corr'  ^tions? 

Concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  maker.}  of  advisory 
boards.   It  was  felt  that  the  members  of  the  boards  must  be 
independent  of  the  agency.   Suggestions  for  solving  this 
problem  were:   1)   have  the  general  nopulation  and  members 
of  related  private  organizations  no.riinate  members; 
2)   have  the  county  commissioners  submit  nominations  to 
the  Governor;  made  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of 
division  heads  aod  Legislature. 
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C.  Regionalism 

The  concept  of  regionalism  or  decentralization  of  state 
services  has  had  varied  success  in  reorganization  attempts 
in  other  states.   The  introduction  of  a  stronger  district 
or  regional  administration  may  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  local 
agencies.   The  following  questions  reflected  the  concerns 
expressed  at  the  hearing. 

(1)  Will  it  be  just  another  layer  of  bureaucracy? 

(2)  Would  it  take  control  from  the  counties? 

(3)  Will  it  reflect  funding  sources? 

(4)  Would  it  interrupt  present  contracted  services 
with  private  nonprofit  organizations? 

(5)  Would  the  directors  be  professionals  or  generalists? 

(6)  How  would  the  district  advisory  boards  relate 
to  existing  boards? 

(7)  How  would  the  district  structure  ineract  with 
county  structure  (e.g.,  funding)? 

(8)  Will  there  be  confusion  within  the  line  authority? 

D.  Federal-State  Conflict 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  reorganization  in  other  states 

has  been  conflict  between  state  and  federal  organizational 

requirements.   In  the  hearing  the  following  concerns  were 

expressed  as  potential  areas  of  conflict:   (1)   the  inclusion 

of  vocational  rehabilitation  within  the  Human  Resources 

Division  rather  than  in  a  single  agency;  (2)   confidentiality 

and  one-stop  centers;   (3)   DCA  human  resource  board  representation; 

and  (4)   private  nonprofit  organizations. 

E.  Mental  Health 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  nonprofit  status  of  mental 
health  centers  brought  many  interested  individuals  to  the 
hearing.   The  major  objections  to  the  changes  were  that 
professionalism,  client  accessibility,  and  grass  root  support 
would  be  lost  if  the  five  mental  health  centers  were  made 
entities  of  the  state.   One  suggestion  made  was  to  leave 
the  centers  as  nonprofit  but  to  include  them  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences.   This 
would  mean  leaving  DH&ES  as  a  separate  department  but 
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including  mental  health.  Warm  Springs,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  Galen  with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences. 

The  hearing  was  a  good  beginning  toward  defining  the  process 
of  improving  the  management  of  human  services  in  Montana. 
The  Committee  then  faced  the  decision  of  reworking  the 
Committee  Discussion  Draft  or  redefining  their  duties 
to  fucus  on  legislation  to  provide  sulutions  to  specific 
problem  areas.   The  Committee  decided  to  reject  the  Discussion 
Draft  and  to  concentrate  on  problem  areas.   The  following 
chapter  describes  the  Committee's  deliberations  and 
recommendations . 
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5.    COMMITTEE  DELIBEFIATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  direction  of  the  Interim  Study  on  Human  Services  was 
originally  defined  by  the  three  resolutions  assigned  to  it. 
Over  the  course  of  the  sixteen  month  study,  the  Interim 
Committee  held  eight  meetings  and  two  public  hearings. 
From  the  testimony  received  at  the  meetings  and  public 
hearings  along  with  an  intensive  study  of  reorganization 
in  other  states  and  an  investigation  of  Montana's  human 
service  system,  the  Committee  redefined  and  narrowed  the 
scope  of  its  study.   This  chapter  will  review  the  original 
resolutions  and  present  the  Committee's  deliberations  and 
final  recommendations. 


I. 

House  Joint  Resolution  8  8  directed  the  interim  Committee 
to:  (1)   study  the  current  system  by  which  human  services 
are  provided;  and  (2)   examine  the  concept  of  an  "integrated 
system  of  the  delivery  of  human  services  at  the  state  and 
regional  levels."   Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  requested 
the  Committee  to  examine  specific  reorganization  such  as 
placing  the  Adoptive  Services  Division  and  Corrections 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  in  another 
department.   The  Committee  considered  both  broad  and  specific 
reorganization. 


Committee  Discussion  Draft 

The  Committee  Discussion  Draft  was  an  attempt  at  a  broad 

reorganization  of  human  services.   The  central  objective  of 

the  proposal  was  the  creation  of  a  well  integrated,  decentralized 

system.   However,  it  was  apparent  from  the  response  to 

the  discussion  draft  that  the  concept  of  what  exemplified 

an  integrated  system  varied  from  one  group  to  another. 

The  Interim  Committee  concluded  that  the  draft  legislation 

reorganizing  human  services  in  Montana  would  not  resolve 

the  basic  human  service  delivery  problems  in  the  state. 

Since  the  Interim  Com'aittee  had  used  the  Committee  Discussion 
Draft  as  a  tool  to  give  a  clearer  indication  of  human  service 
problems,  the  committee,  having  accomplished  this  goal, 
decided  to  produce  a  series  of  bills  to  address  the  problems 
raised  at  the  February  10th  public  hearing. 


A  Bill  To  Create  A  Human  Services  Oversight  Committee 

The  fragmentation,  frustration,  and  confusion  observed 
by  the  Committee  during  its  months  of  study  led  the  Committee 
to  propose  legislation  for  a  permanent  legislative  human 
services  oversight  committee.   The  oversight  committee 
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would  serve  several  functions.   It  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  advise  and  consult  with  human  service  agencies; 
review  proposed  rules  for  human  service  agencies;  conduct 
program  reviews  and  evaluations;  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  legislature  for  corrective  action. 

Several  justifications  were  given  for  the  creation  of  the 
oversight  committee:   (1)   Appropriations  for  human  service 
programs  are  extremely  large,  and  since  most  of  the  complaints 
received  by  legislators  concern  human  service  programs 
the  Interim  Committee  felt  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
a  committee  to  continually  monitor  human  service  activities. 

(2)  Since  most  legislators  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
human  service  problems  in  their  own  districts,  the  Committee 
felt  that  the  oversight  committee  will  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  human  service  in  Montana. 

(3)  The  Interim  Committee  viewed  the  oversight  committee 
a  sounding  board  for  the  citizens  of  Montana.   During 

their  study  the  Interim  Committee  was  beseiged  with  individuals 
and  groups  looking  for  a  place  to  go  with  their  problems. 
The  people  expressed  the  need  for  an  impartial  body  to 
hear  their  complaints  and  then,  if  necessary,  develop 
comprehensive  legislation  to  address  these  complaints. 

(4)  The  Interim  Committee  also  felt  that  other  oversight 
committees  such  as  the  revenue  oversight  and  coal  tax 
oversight  committees  have  proven  how  useful  oversight 
committees  can  be. 

Thus  the  Committee  recommended  this  bill  to  the  47th 
legislature. 


Plan  for  One-Stop  Service,  Multipurpose  Caseworker  and 
Team  Management,  Co-location  of  Agencies,  and  Information 
and  Referral  Systems 

Early  in  this  research,  the  Interim  Committee  discussed 
the  fact  that  the  complexity  of  Montana's  human  services 
delivery  system  often  confuses  the  client.   Therefore, 
the  Committee  adopted  a  bill  requesting  that  ^he   Governor 
develop  a  plan  to  implement  the  concepts  of  one-stop  service, 
multipurpose  caseworker  and  team  manaaemont,  co-location 
of  agencies,  and  information  and  referral  systems.  The 
objective  of  the  plan  would  be  a  method  to  help  the  individual 
through  the  system  by:   (1)  increasi'^a  the  information 
concerning  available  services  accessible  to  him;   (2)  providing 
him  with  knowledgable  caseworkers;  and  (3)  increasing 
the  cooperation  of  human  service  agencies.   Although  the 
concepts  would  not  be  implemented  for  several  years,  the 
development  of  such  a  plan  would  allow  the  executive  branch 
to  initiate  a  redireccion  of  present  policy  to  facilitate 
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such  implementation.   The  A.S.S.I.S.T.  program,  an  information 
and  referral  system  currently  operating  in  Missoula,  was 
identified  by  the  Committee  as  an  example  of  how  well  the 
concepts  can  work.  The  Committee  felt  that  there  was  enough 
merit  in  such  a  system  and  in  the  other  concepts  contained 
in  the  bill  to  recommend  this  bill  to  the  1979  Legislature. 


Bills  to  Reorganize  Specific  Functions 
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The  fragmentation  of  services  was  also  a  consideration  in 
the  move  to  abolish  the  Department  of  Institutions.   With 
the  process  of  deinstitutionalization  many  problems  have 
arisen  in  the  efforts  to  coordinate  institutional  programs 
with  community-based  programs  located  in  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.   In  addition,  there  was 
concern  expressed  for  the  fragmentation  of  youth  services 
between  Institutions  and  SRS. 

However,  several  members  of  the  Committee  contended  that 
these  problems  would  be  compounded  if  the  Department  of 
Institutions  were  abolished  and  the  functions  moved  to 
departments  that  were  already  too  large.   The  Committee 
voted  not  to  recommend  this  bill. 

Since  the  Committee  was  still  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination,  they  examined 
the  possibility  of  transferring  certain  functions  from  one 
department  to  another.   Two  bills  were  drafted,  one  trans- 
ferring youth  services  from  the  Department  of  Institutions 
to  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
the  other  transferring  the  division  of  the  developmentally 
disabled  from  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  to  the  Department  of  Institutions.  At  a  public 
hearing  in  August,  the  Committee  received  testimony  indicating 
that  the  transfers  would  not  resolve  the  fragmentation 
of  services  but  could  possibly  further  fragment  these 
services.   For  example,  the  social  services  division  of 
the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  performs 
necessary  services  for  developmentally  disabled  individuals. 
If  DD  were  placed  in  the  Department  of  Institutions,  the 
coordination  between  these  programs  would  be  disrupted. 
The  Committee  decided  not  to  recommend  these  bills. 
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Bill  For  Cooperation 

The  most  common  theme  in  the  Committee's  survey  of  human 
services  was  the  lack  of  coordination  among  human  service 
agencies,  especially  among  those  that  provide  services 
to  similar  categories  of  clients.   The  Committee  considered 
a  bill  to  mandate  human  service  agencies  to  identify  areas 
of  overlap  and  duplication  and  attempt  to  resolve  these 
conflicts  prior  to  the  1981  legislature.   Several  Committee 
members  felt  that  the  bill  was  asking  administrators  to  do 
their  duty,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was  the  Committee's 
task  to  legislate  morality.   However,  one  member  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  bill  would  direct  the  executive  branch's 
attention  to  the  problem.   The  Committee  voted  not  to  recommend 
this  bill. 


Bill  and  Resolution  to  Reduce  Human  Service  Central  Office 
Staff 

At  the  time  the  Committee  considered  the  bill  to  abolish 
the  Department  of  Institutions,  concern  was  expressed  about 
human  service  bureaucracies  that  appeared  to  be  top  heavy 
with  administrators  while  services  to  the  client  seemed 
to  be  inadequate.   In  response  to  the  problem  the  Committee 
drafted  a  bill  to  reduce  central  office  administrative 
staff  by  25%.   Also,  there  was  drafted  a  resolution  from 
the  Committee  to  the  Governor  requesting  that  the  Governor 
reduce  central  office  administrative  staff  prior  to  the  1979 
legislative  session.   After  receiving  testimony  at  the 
August  7  public  hearing  and  further  reconsideration  of  the 
problem,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  recommend  this  bill 
for  the  following  reasons:   (1)   the  legislature  has  the 
power  to  reduce  staff  through  the  appropriations  process 
and,  although  the  Governor's  plan  to  reduce  staff  could 
potentially  aid  in  this  process,  there  are  many  private  or 
nonprofit  providers  of  human  service  programs  which  would 
not  fall  under  this  plan;   (2)   it  is  difficult  to  define 
administrative  staff,  and  many  different  definitions  would 
probably  emerge  to  justify  the  retention  of  present  staff; 
(3)   the  governor's  job  freeze  was  already  accomplishing 
the  same  goal;  and  (4)   other  legislative  committees  (i.e.. 
Legislative  Finance  Committee)  are  in  a  bette''  position 
to  make  such  recommendations. 

The  Committee  did  recommend  the  resolutio--  to  reduce  central 
office  administrative  staff  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)   During  the  sixteen  months  of  meetings  and  hearings  the 
feeling  that  there  is  an  overabundance  of  administrative 
staff  was  consistently  expressed;  ana  (2)  unlike  the  bill 
which  might  be  inappropriate  in  the  future,  the  resolution 
is  an  immediate  response  to  the  situation  as  it  is  now. 
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Bill  to  Change  The  Name  of  The  Department  of  Institutions 

The  Committee  considered  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions  to  the  Department  of  Community 
and  Residential  Services.   Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
retention  of  the  name  "Department  of  Institutions"  reflected 
an  emphasis  on  custodial  care  facilities  and  big  buildings. 
A  change  in  the  name  of  the  department  would  demonstrate  a 
change  in  the  emphasis  of  the  department  -  away  from  big 
buildings  and  towards  a  greater  concern  for  people. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  felt  that  the  change  in 

name  would  not  change  the  public's  conception  of  the  department; 

thus  the  cost  of  changing  the  name  was  not  warranted. 

The  Committee  voted  not  to  recommend  this  bill. 


Other  Areas  of  Concern 

The  February  10  public  hearing  on  the  Committee  Discussion 
Draft  opened  up  several  areas  of  concern  for  the  Committee: 


1)  Role  of  the  private  sector 
services  -  The  Committee  discus 
duplication  between  charitable 
state  supported  nonprofit  organ 
the  staff  to  research  the  role 
appendix  C) ,  and  they  expressed 
sector  play  an  important  role  i 
services.   No  further  action  wa 


in  the  delivery  of  human 
sed  the  potential  for 
nonprofit  agencies  and 
izations.   They  requested 
of  the  private  sector  (see 

concern  that  the  private 
n  the  delivery  of  human 
s  taken  in  this  matter. 


2)  Problem  of  accountability  -  Several  members  of  the 
Committee  were  concerned  about  the  increase  in  human 
service  programs  and  the  inability  to  really  know  the 
future  requirements  for  these  programs.   A  Committee  member 
felt  that  the  legislature  should  be  able  to  look  at  a 
program  and  know  the  cost  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
fund  future  programs.   The  staff  prepared  a  report  on 

the  problems  related  to  setting  up  accountability  systems 
(see  appendix  D) .   The  Committee  discussed  the  problem  but 
took  no  further  action  on  this  matter. 

3)  Local  Control  -  During  the  course  of  the  study  the 
Committee  received  a  good  deal  of  input  from  individuals 
at  the  local  level  concerning  the  lack  of  local  control 
over  human  service  problems.   The  Committee  attempted  to 
develop  legislation  to  decentralize  human  service  systems 
to  the  local  level.   However,  the  Committee  found  that  the 
conception  of  the  need  for  local  control  was  extremely 
varied  and  difficult  to  define  (see  attached  report) .  The 
Committee  then  requested  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties 
to  present  specific  legislative  recommendations  that  would 
allow  more  local  control  in  the  delivery  of  human  services. 
At  the  August  7  public  hearing  the  Montana  Association 

of  Counties  presented  a  bill  to  transfer  greater  control 
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and  authority  for  mental  health  programs  to  units  of  local 
governance.   At  the  final  meeting  on  August  24,  the  Committee 
decided  the  bill  had  merit  but  it  needed  more  time  to  study 
and  work  out  the  problems  associated  with  such  a  transfer 
of  control.   Therefore,  the  Committee  appointed  a  four- 
man  subcommittee  to  look  into  developing  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  is  currently  investigating  this  matter 
on  its  own  time.   It  will  present  its  finding  to  the  Committee 
in  November  and  final  action  will  be  taken  at  that  time. 


II. 

HJR  95  Certificate  of  Need  for  Mental  Health  Facilities 

At  the  February  9  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  a  report 
on  the  certificate  of  need  outlined  the  present  procedure 
for  the  state  certificate  of  need  program.   Several  mental 
health  facilities  are  covered  under  the  state  certificate  of 
need  law  and  they  are  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences.   The  facilities  that  they  review 
are  those  facilities  which  are  licensed  under  the  state 
licensing  laws.   The  state  certificate  of  need  law  is 
currently  administered  jointly  with  the  Montana  Health 
Systems,  Inc.   MHSA  provides  the  first  review  at  the  local 
level.   The  statewide  review  is  through  the  MHSA  review 
committee.   They  then  send  their  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  who  ultimately  makes  the  final  decision. 

Those  mental  health  facilities  which  are  not  currently 
reviewed  by  the  state,  because  they  will  be  participating 
in  an  expenditure  of  federal  funds,  will  be  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  State  Health  Coordinating  Council 
under  PL  93641  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  and  the  Montana  Health  System 
Agency,  Inc. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  need  to  update  all  certificate 
of  need  laws  to  conform  to  federal  requirements,  the  Committee 
passed  a  motion  to  accept  the  Health  Department's  offer 
to  project  some  legislation  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  HJR  95. 


III. 

SJR  4  6     Advocacy  and  Appeals 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  directed  t-h'j  Interim  Committee 
to  examine  and  to  place  in  suitable  groupings  in  order  to 
eliminate  overlap  and  duplicating  the  following  boards 
and  agencies:   the  Merit  System  Council;  State  Tax  Appeal 
Board;  Indian  Affairs  Unit,  Volunteer  Bureau  of  the  Department 
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of  CoiTununity  Affairs;  Office  of  Citizens'  Advocate;  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Council;  Human  Rights  Division;  Women's 
Bureau;  Board  of  Personnel  Appeals;  Mental  Disabilities; 
Board  of  Visitors;  Developmental  Disabilities  Advisory 
Council;  Consumer  Affairs  Division;  Board  of  Institutions; 
Status  of  Women  Advisory  Council;  State  Coordinator  of 
Indian  Affairs;  and  the  Patient  Advocate.   The  Committee 
received  a  preliminary  report  concerning  the  makeup  on  the 
advocacy  and  appeals  agencies.   At  their  March  10  meeting 
the  Committee  rejected  a  motion  for  legislation  to  create 
a  Department  of  Assistance,  Advocacy  and  Appeals.   Members 
of  the  Committee  felt  that  the  need  to  combine  advocacy 
and  appeals  into  one  agency  had  not  been  demonstrated. 


IV. 

Other  Recommendations  by  the  Committee 

At  their  final  meeting  the  Committee  received  information 
that  a  federally  funded  University  Affiliated  Satellite 
Program  would  soon  be  begun  in  Montana.  The  goals  of  the 
program  are:  (1)  the  development  of  innovative  programs 
for  developmentally  disabled  and  their  families;  (2)  the 
training  of  individuals  who  work  with  the  developmentally 
disabled;  and  (3)  the  providing  of  assistance  for  human 
service  agencies. 

The  Committee  felt  that  although  the  program  may  be  worth- 
wile,  the  legislature  may,  in  the  future,  be  asked  to 
fund  the  program,  so  they  requested  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Higher  Education  submit  the  program  for  legislative 
review.   The  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

The  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Services  requests 
the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  not  to  implement 
the  University  Affiliated  Program  until  he  has  submitted 
the  matter  through  normal  channels  that  are  utilized 
for  creation  of  nev  programs  that  involve  federal 
funds,  including  the  finance  committee. 


V. 


Final  Conclusions  of  the  Committee 


The  Interim  Committe 
months  studying  the 
in  Montana.  Several 
from  this  study  that 
provide  better  servi 
bureaucracy  and  expe 
services.  The  Commi 
government  cost  whil 


e  on  Human  services  spent  sixteen 
problems  of  reorganizing  human  services 
members  of  the  Committee  concluded 
reorganization  doesn't  necessarily 
ce.   Reorganization  can  mean  more 
nses  but  without  the  guarantee  of  improved 
ttee  did  observe  that  cutting  back 
e  still  maintaining  adequate  services 
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was  an  extremely  difficult  task.   One  member  concluded  that 
rather  than  cutting  away  at  programs,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  examine  whole  programs  to  see  if  they  are  justified, 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  study  provided  an  important 
function  as  a  sounding  board  for  human  service  programs. 
The  only  regret  expressed  by  the  Committee  was  the  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  executive  branch.   The  Committee 
felt  that  the  executive  branch  missed  a  great  opportunity 
to  improve  human  services. 

The  bills  at  the  end  of  this  report  contain  the  Committee's 
statutory  recommendations  to  the  1979  Legislature. 


. 


L 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 

New  Mexico  —  In  1969  there 
was  created  the  Department  of 
Health  &  Social  Services  and  the 
Department  of  Hospitals  and  Insti- 
tutions The  1977  act  created  a 
department  of  health  and  environ- 
ment and  a  department  of  human 
services 

North  Carolina  —  Youth  func- 
tions was  transferred  from  correc- 
tions to  the  DHR 

Vermont  —  the  OEO  and 
CETA  functions  have  been  added 
to  the  human-services  agency 

Virylnia  —  The  authority  of  the 
cabinet  secretary  was  increased  (In 
all  of  the  Virginia  cabinets)  and  the 
"juvenile  and  adult  corrections  were 
transferred  out  of  the  human- 
resources  cabinet. 

Washington  —  The  Depart-  ■ 
ment  of  Social  and  Health  Services 
backed  away  from  its  first  reglonall- 
zation  scheme  designed  to  pro- 
mote services-integration.  Veter- 
ans affairs  has  been  transferred  out 
of  DSHS  and  although  there  have 
been  several  bills  to  remove  cor- 
tections  from  lh«  deparattnent,  It 
has  not  yet  happened. 

Wisconsin  —  The  division  of 
family  services  Is  now  the  division 
of  community  services  and  mental 
health's  substantial  community 
programs  have  been  transfened  to 
it.  The  Income- maintenance  fuc- 
tlons  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
new  community  services  division 
and  along  with  food  stamps  have 
been  placed  in  a  new  division  of 
economic     assistance.     Medicaid 

was  transferred  from  community 
services  to  a  new  division  of 
health.  The  division  of  aging  was 
abolished  and  those  programs 
were  transferred  to  a  bureau  within 
the  division  of  family  services. 
Finally,  a  division  of  policy  and 
budget  has  been  created.  This 
substantial  reorganization  Is  aimed 
at  the  Integration  of  the  depart- 
ment's services  and  administration. 

My  remarks  up  to  this  point 
have  suggested,  If  nothing  else, 
thai  in  a  majority  of  states  the 
structure  of  human-service  func- 
tions have  undergone  major  re- 
organization and  major  changes 
after  that 

The  changes  also  Indicate  that  In 
many  slates  adult  corrections  Is  not 
compatible  with  health  and  welfare 
programs.  And  since  offender 
rehabilitation  is  no  longer  in  vogue, 
this  Incompatibility  will  be  greater 
In  the  future. 


The  Implementation  of  a  re- 
gional structure  Is  also  difficult 
Overall,  we  see  In  these  changes 
both  additions  to  and  subtractions 
from  departments  of  human  ser- 
vices. The  changes  represent 
movements  toward  a  more  Inte- 
grated department  in  some  stales 
and  a  less  integrated  one  in  others. 
All  of  this  certainly  suggests  no 
model  human  service  agency  has 
emerged 

We  see  also,  I  believe,  the  over-- 
riding  influence  of  political  con- 
siderations over  administrative/ 
management  considerations.  This 
is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  In  no  less 
than  22  instances  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  human  services  was  a  part 
of  a  major,  executive  reorganiza- 
tion effort  In  the  stale.  This  means 

that  In  these  instances  at  least, 
these  human-resource  agencies 
were  part  of  the  outcome  of  the 
give  and  take  in  the  political  arena 
and  any  consideration  given  to 
program-management  concepts 
urged  by  HEW,  schools  of  social 
work,  CSG  or  anyone  else,  were 
distinctly  secondary 

Why  has  this  great  surge  of 
reorganizations  occurred  now? 
There  were,  after  all,  a  great  many 
more  reorganization  or  little 
Hoover  Commission  studies  in  the 
1940's  and  1950's,  but  during 
these  two  decades  thert  were  very 
few  instances  of  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  slate  governments  I 
think  the  answer  is  not  particularly 
hard  to  find 

By  the  sixties,  government  and 
especially  the  federal  government 
and  a  rnajDri'v  of  Congress  con- 
cluded that  government's  role 
should  be  greatly  enlarged  and  lots 
more  federal  dollars  should  be 
directed  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems  The  stales  would  be 
[•sponsible  for  \\\*  opsratiun  o(  the 
actual  programs. 

Duplication  seemed  to  be  every- 
where Every  new  program,  or  so 
It  would  seem,  had  been  placed  in 
a  new,  autonomous  unit  with  Its 
own  advisory  board,  its  own  ear- 
marked funds  or  its  own  fee 
collections  or  its  own  source  of 
federal  funds.  In  numerous  in- 
stances there  were  200-plus  or 
even  300  plus  separate  depart- 
ments,   boards,    commissions. and 


Independent  agencies.  Obviously, 
If  there  was  to  be  any  control  over 
slate  government.  If  the  demand 
for  new  programs  was  to  be  met  — 
and  assuming  a  limit  on  resources 
—  then  something  had  to  be  done. 
Common  sense,  and  as  It  turned 
out,  political  sense,  dictated  that 
the  fragmented  and  costly  form 
government  had  taken  In  most 
stales,  be  addressed  Almost  any 
course  of  action  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  existing 
mish  mash. 

Quite  simply,  executive  reor- 
ganization has  been  so  prevalent  In 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  because 
It  has  been  good  politics  Good 
politics  for  governors  and  good 
politics  for  legislators.  Reorganiza- 
tion is  both  dramatic  and  highly 
visible  —  proof  that  something  Is 
being  done.  Other  elected  officials 
and  candidates  for  office  were 
quick  to  spot  an  Issue  that  could 
easily  and  legitimately  be  ex- 
ploited Reorganization  is  still  good 
politics  No  less  than  16  governors 
alluded  to  some  sort  of  executive 
reorganization  In  fhler  1977  atate- 
of-the-siale  speeches. 

The  reorganization  goals  of 
Individual  participants  ran  the 
gamut  —  accountability,  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  duplication,  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
agency  head,  better  service  dell- 
very,  reduced  costs,  coordination, 
more  federal  dollars,  elimination 
of  functions,  more  stale  dollars  In 
the  dislnct  —  you  name  It,  reor- 
ganization was  seen  by  many  as 
the  panacea  for  a  range  of 
problems.  Therein,  of  course,  lies 
a  problem,  and  one  of  the  reasons 


"We  see  In  these  changes  boti 
additions  to  and  subtractions  froi 
departments  of  human  services  ...  A 
of  this  certainly  suggests  no  modi 
human-service  agency  has  emerged." 
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sn  mrtny  DHR's  have  h<>t'n  sub- 
slantially  modilicd  since  iht-y  were 
oricjinallv  crcaletl  arul  why  still 
others  are  uiul«-t  coiisulirabU'  fire 
from  their  legislature  l^lany  people 
had  unrealistic  expectations  for  a 
reorganized  state  government.  In- 
deed many  of  the  expectations 
were  mutually  exclusive  Such 
things  as  fraud  and  abuse,  better 
service  delivery,  cost  savings, 
federal-funding  problems  and  re- 
gulation problems  are  not  directly 
related  to  structure 

On  the  other  hand  human- 
service  umbrellas  have  shown  that 
there  are  a  number  of  very 
desirable  objectives  they  can  ac- 
complish They  can  maximize 
federal  dollars  and  greatly  enhance 
their  rational  allocation  throughout 
the  department  DURs  can.  In  fact, 
give  governors  a  single  health  and- 
welfare  Czar  to  whom  he  or  she 
can  turn  for  advice  and  administra- 
tion In  an  area  In  which  the 
governor  is  probably  unsure  of 
himself  or  herself.  DHRs  probably 
do  afford  elected  officials  some- 
what better  control  of  burgeoning 
social  programs  DHRs  can  cer- 
tainly facilitate  Improved  coordina- 
tion among  top  level  program  deci- 
sionmakers and  can  minimize  dup- 
llcalton  of  efforts,  both  program- 
malically  and  in  support  services 
such  as  planning,  budgeting,  ac- 
couting,  personnel,  public  Infor- 
mation. Capital  facilities,  planning, 
better  and  more  flexible  use  of 
state  facilities  are  other  areas 
where  these  large  organizations 
can  and  have  been  beneficial  In 
fact,  DHRs  probably  do  hold  costs 
down  In  the  long  run 

It  l(.  however.  In  the  area  of 
program  delivery  where  the  most 
questions  remain  and  where  legis- 
lators quite  properly  voice  the  most 
concern  What  Is  often  forgotten, 
of  course.  Is  that  many  of  the 
progTamdellvery  problems  that 
are  attributed  to  the  new  "rrlonster 
agency"  are  problems  that  existed 
before  reorganization  and  the  crea 
tlon  of  the  new  department 
Reorganization  does  not  make  bad 
managers  good  managers.  It  does 
not  make  incompetent  or  uncon- 
cerned program  service-deliverers 
competent  or  concerned  Nor  docs 


It  make  III  conceived  federally 
mandated  programs  better  con- 
ceived, or  Inflexible  rule  flexible. 

Any  discussion  of  program  de- 
livery leads  me  to  some  observa- 
tions about  services  Integration. 

in  most  states  the  programs  that 
most  legislators  are  going  to  want 
delivered  most  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively are  the  more  traditional 
program  services,  the  ones  that 
they  understand,  can  relate  to  such 
as  mental  health,  employment 
services,  mental  retardation,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  other  ser- 
vices to  the  handicapped  as  well  as 
services  to  veterans,  the  blind, 
crippled  children,  maybe  some 
public  health  programs  and  per- 
haps certainly  highly  visible  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  Of  course,  one 


■  of  the  reasons  that  legislators  are 
familiar  with  these  programs  Is 
because  there  are.  In  most  states, 
well  organized  groups  constantly 
pressuring  legislators  for  more 
resources  allocated  to  their  consti 
tuents  There  are  groups  who  arc 
quick  to  respond  to  the  first 
reduction  In  services,  changes  In 
services,  etc.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  these  are  groups  of  state 
employees  who  work  In  a  large 
Institution  In  the  legislator's  district. 
My  impression  Is  that  as  far  as 
many  social  services  are  concerned 

—  and  these  traditionally  have 
been  services  provided  to  the  poor 

—  legislators'  awareness  Is  limited. 
Therefore,  legislators  jre  going 

to  judge  DHRs  on  the  b?.sls  of  their 
perceptions  of  how  DHRs  deliver 
services  to  Individuals  with  the 
clearly  "diagnosable"  problcsm  that 
the  legislatiors  and  the  general 
public  understand.  And  these  per- 
ceptions are  going  to  be  based  In 
individual,  constituent  complaints 
and  the  opinions  of  interest  groups 
and  local  officials  If  what  I  have 
said  about  services  and  leijislators 
IS    true,    where    does    that    leave 

optwil  tlb   InltilJIclllUli;' 

Services  integration  may  be  a 
goal  of  dubious  value  cons'dering 
the  costs.  Its  difficulty  to  measure, 
and  Its  political  payoff,  all  of  which 
are  closely  related  Let's  look  at 
these  problems  a  little  closer 


The  de<luctive  reasoning  behind 
the  proposition  of  treating  the 
whole  person  or  the  client  family  Is 
certainly  compelling  However, 
the  dollar  cost  of  comprehensive, 
systematic  services  Integration 
.  could  be  enormous  The  number 
of  linkages  that  must  be  established 
between  providers  and  within  the 
same  and  different  levels  of 
government  and  non  government 
Is  considerable  And,  of  course, 
this  assumes  that  the  service 
workers  themselves  understand 
and  are  anxious  to  develop  these 
linkages  whl<  h  they  may  perceive 
ai  lending  Ihcm  nway  from  special- 
Izallon  and  Into  a  more  generallst 
mold.  There  are  other  obstacles 
such  as  confidentiality  of  client 
data  and  HEW  employees'  con- 
tinuing pursuit  of  categorical  pro- 
gram goals,  in  a  word,  the  dollars 
needed  to  develop  necessary  link- 
ages and  at  the  same  time  over- 
come employee  opposition  would 
be  quite  large 

The  second  problem  I've  men- 
tioned Is  measuring  or  evaluating 
the  success  of  services  Integration. 
If  It  Is  presumed  that  this  multiple- 
problem  client  can  be  effectively 
helped,  what  Is  the  mix  of  treat- 
ments and  services  that  will  opti- 
mize his  likelihood  of  self-main- 
tenance? Is  self  maintenance  the 
goaP  Arc  you.  In  fact,  ever  likely 
to  have  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
"service  mix"  question  —  an 
answer  that  can  be  applied  to  all 
Individuals  who  fall  into  the  same 
problem  classification  as  the  first 
client.  I  doubt  It.  And  of  course, 
how  do  you  know  if  the  next 
person  really  fits  Into  the  class? 
You  don't  I  am  suggesting  that  if  a 
multiple-problem  client's  situation 
can  be  substantially  Improved  — 
and  I  have  serious  doubts  —  then 
how  do  you  measure  what  Input 


"Service  integration  may  be  a  goal  of 
dubious  value  considering  the  costs, 
its  difficulty  to  measure,  and  its  poli- 
tical payoff,  all  of  which  are  closely 
related." 
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was  required  and  what  output  was 
gained?  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
multiple-problem  client  cannot 
really  be  helped  to  live  on  his  or 
her  own  in  society,  then  perhaps 
society  can  only  afford  to  provide 
those  resources  that  will  simply 
maintain  this  person  In  the  least 
discomfort  Let's  examine  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation's  alleged  skim- 
ming of  clients  Precisely  because 
VR  can  readily  identify  and  docu- 
ment its  successes  in  terms  Con- 
gressmen understand  Is  the  reason 
It  Is  funded  well  and  allowed  to 
maintain  considerable  autonomy 
at  the  federal  level.  Integrated 
services,  I  don't  think  can  ever 
hope  to  acquire  this  marriage 
between  expectation,  results  and 
legislative  understanding,  which 
leads  to  the  third  problem:  the 
political    payoff.    1    have    already 

suggested  that  legislators  (and 
certainly  the  general  public)  are  not 
going  lo  understand  and  identify 
with  the  concept  of  services  inte- 
gration Combine  the  lack  of 
understanding  with  an  inability  to 
show  much  success  (or  anything 
else)  as  a  result  of  expenditures 
directed  toward  this  goal  and  it 
•  seems  to  me  legislators  are  going 
lo  be  amenable  to  structural 
changes  that  result  in  more  of  the 
services  to  clients  that  they  under 
stand  There  aren't  many  legisla- 
tive points  to  be  made  in  services 
Integration,  To  me.  it  seems  like  a 
perilous  course  to  pursue  on  a 
systematic,  statewide  basis 

I  should  mention  the  structure 
and  direction  being  taken  by  one 
stale  that  could  greatly  change  the 
nature  of  the  political  environ- 
ment and  thus  the  possibility  of 
effective  delivery  of  Integrated 
services  in  some  places  I  am 
speaking  of  Florida's  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Ser- 
vices, an  agency  which  has  cer- 
tainly had  Its  problems  since  It  was 
established  in  1969  and  reorgan- 
ized in  1975 

Florida  legislators,  service  de- 
livers, and  program  administrators 
can  all  agree  that  they  want  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  to  respond 
adequately  to  clients'  needs  and 
further  that  services  are  most 
responsive  to  client  needs  when 
they  are  provided  by  a  level  of 
government  that  is  close  to  the 
clients.  Acting  on  this  belief,  th« 
Florida  legislature,  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  prt>gram  division  direc- 
tors, mandated  11  districts  for  use 
by  the  department  By  statue,  each 
of  these  1 1  districts  tias  a  district 
adminlilator  who  is  responsible  for 


the  delivery  of  all  ol  the  HI  1Kb 
progiaiTis  in  that  dislric  I  1  hrough 
channels,  all  of  the  employees  In 
each     district   —   staff  and  line   — 

report  to  the  district  administrators 
It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  going  to 
be  a  successful  delivery  of  inte- 
grated services  it  is  going  to  have  to 
evolve  through  voluntary  experi- 
ments in  regions  Only  in  decen- 
tralized structures  such  as  Florida's 
districts  is  there  likely  to  be  the 
flexibility  that  would  be  conductive 
to  the  sort  of  experimentation  that 
would  lead  to  successful  services 
Integration  —  and  then  only  in 
Isolated    Instances 

As  for  the  future  of  DHRs  one 
can  salfly  say  that  the  next  10 
ye.Hs  will  be  less  In  this  direction 
than  In  the  pasi  10  —  alter  all  there 
arc  only  50  states  The  results  of 
human  resource  departments  lo 
date  are  too  mixed  to  overcome 
the  very  strong  resistence  of  con 
stitutent  groups  In  the  large, 
industrial  states  So,  I  wouldn't 
expect  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Michigan  to 
move  to  a  comprehensive  human 
resources  agency  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  some  southern 
states  that  move  to  consolidate 
human-services  function  into  two 
or  maybe  three  departments  I 
would  not  anticipate  states  creating 
one  agency  that  encompasses 
nearly  all  ot  the  human  services 
such  as  Delaware,  Florida,  and 
Oregon  have  done 

Nor  do  i  expect  thai  there  will  be 
a  wholesale  dismantling  of  existing 
umbrella  agencies  For  the  most 
part,  governors  find  these  organi- 
zations useful  especially  when  their 
expectations  are  In  line  wllh  the 
DHR's  cnpoblllties.  As  Indicated, 
they  provide  the  governor  with  an 
overall  view  of  the  human-services 
situation  and  provide  him  with 
much  greater  control  over  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  can  also 
permit  the  qovernor  a  better 
fiandle  on  stale  and  tederal  health- 
and  welfare  dollars.  In  fact,  within 
the  last  year  or  so  governors  of 
Georgia,      Kentucky,      Delaware, 


Florida.  Washinqton.  and  Louisi- 
ana, to  my  knowli'ilcje.  have  been 
faced  with  the  direct  issue  of 
dismantling  the  DHR  The  Geor 
gia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  and 
Ilotida  governors  chose  not  to 
The  jury  is  still  out  in  Wasfiingtbn 
and  I  suppose  Delaware  Bu(  I 
would  seriously  doubt  that  either  of 
these  two  states  will  return  to  the 
numerous  agencies  that  existed 
prior  lo  reorganization  However, 
at  the  same  time.  I  doubt  that  most 
governors  would  go  to  the  mat  to 
save  a  DHR 

What  1  am  saying  is  that  the 
same  factors  that  have  existed  In 
the  recent  past  will  continue  to 
exist  and  the  outcome  on  DHRs 
will  be  a  continuation  of  present 
trends  These  factors.  It  seems  to 
me,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1    Elected  officials  will  continue 


to  count  re  election  as  one  of  Iheir 
ma)or  goals  and  therefore  will  oil 
'ihe  wheels  that  squeak  loudest. 

2  Legislators  and  governors  are 
not  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  managers,  thus  their 
interest  and  knowledge  f)l  manag 
ing  large  organizations  will  not  be 
great,  Ihe  same  might  be  said  of 
DHR  directors 

3  Inflation  apparently  will  con- 
tinue resources  will  be  limited  and 
efficiency  and  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  desirable  and  generally 
salient  political  issues, 

4  The  federal  government  will 
devise  new  programs  and  federal 
constraints  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  detenent  lo  integrated  ad 
ministration  and  good  manage- 
ment Moreover,  HEW  will  prob 
ably  continue  to  be  Insensitive  to 
the    management    concerns    and 

political  problems  of  comprehen- 
sive human  service  agencies; 

5  Evaluation,  'hat  is,  measur- 
ing Ihe  success  <  .luegraled  pro- 
gram delivery.  "  .ikely  to  continue 
lo  be  too  ohi  ■  fo:  most  legislators 
and  the  'r  ieral  public,  and  there- 
fore seiv  es  integrallon  Is  not 
likely  to  ^^  an  important  considera- 
tion 1  Ihe  organization  or  disor- 
...i.izatlon  of  DHRs 

Welfare  reform  at  the  federal 
level  might  introduce  different 
factors,  but  not  necessarily  — 
depending  on  what  happens  lo 
social  services  And  certainly, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  developed 
a  department  of  human  resources 
model  organization  which  would 
gain  Ihe  acceptance  ol  all  or  most 
stales 
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'Sowet:  The  Council  of  Stale  I  overnments'  Project  on 
llumsn  Services  IfttedrRlion.  1975. 

Is)  Althoush  some  of  tt^e  sgencie#  may  have  changed  their 
DSrnM  ilnce  the  leorganliatlon  dap:  listed,  the  programs  cov- 
trsd  have  remained  essentially  the    sme. 

(b>  Svmbols:  PA  ft  S9  — Public  A  jslstance  and  Social  Services 
(Includes  madlcal  assistance) ,  H  —liealtb;  M H—  Mental  Health ; 


MR— Menial  Retardation;  Corr  —  CorrecllonsiYl— Youth 
Instllullons;  VR  —  Vooatlonal  Rebabilltation;  ES — Employ- 
meni  Security.  l    e>     » 

(c)  Social  services  for  children  sr«  administered  by  the  Uept. 
of  Children  and  Youth  Services 

idi  Social  services  are  administered  by  the  Dept.  of  ChUdren 
and  Fsmily  Services. 


Source:      The    Book   of  The    States,    1976-1977.    Lexington,    ky , 
Council   of   State   Governments,    1976,    p.    385. 
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Comments  of  Three  Out-of-Stato  Legislators 

On  The  Reogranization  of  Human  Services  In 

Their  States 
October  7,  1977 


Chairman  Brand  in trod 
human  services  in  the 
ask  questions.  The  q 
Reprosontatives ,  Chai 
previously  served  on 
T.  Clark,  former  Utah 
Bank,  was  involved  in 
Senator  Mike  Mitchell 
human  services  field 
reorganization  of  tha 


uced  the  three  guests  who  would  each  speak  on 
ir  states,  after  which  the  committee  would 
uests  included  Vera  Katz ,  Oregon  House  of 
rman  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
the  Social  Services  Committee;  Senator  Ezra 
senator,  now  President  of  the  Davis  County 
the  reorganization  of  the  Utah  system;  and 
,  Idaho  Senator,  who  has  been  active  in  the 
in  Idaho,  and  played  a  large  role  in  the 
t  state's  human  services  system. 


Representative  Katz  tlianked  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Montana,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  comprehend  m  a  larger 
scope  some  of  the  problems  that  they  have  had  in  the  past  years 
with  tlie  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

T  want  to  touch  two  issues.  Rep.  Katz  stated.   One,  why  we  reorganized 

in  197J,  and  the  problems,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  as  I  see 

them  as  a  legislator,  and  then  deal  briefly  with  deinstitutionalization. 

Oregon  developed  a  Department  of  Human  Resources  m  19  71,  for  probably 
the  very  same  reasons  that  most  states  are  looking  at  reorganization. 
There  was  a  dissati faction  among  legislators  specifically  in  program 
delivery  system,  or  non-system.   The  dissatisfaction  arose  because  of 
the  pressure  groups,  especially  with  tlie  developmentally  disability 
forces,  on  legislators,  and  legislators  began  to  judge  the  delivery 
system  only  on  those  terms  as  viewed  by  the  pressure  groups.   The 


pressure  groups  W(->r(^  very  i  ns  truiti(nit:a  1  in  making  I  ho  ctiangos.   Two, 
there  was  a  lack  of  responsibility  for  \  h<^    coordination  of  all  these 
separate  agencies  tliat  we  had  prior  to  1<i7l.   There  were  too  many 
heads  of  agencies  reporting  to  the  goviMnor;  the  governor's  staff 
was  limited.   There  was  no  one  account nhl  e ,  and  there  was  no  unified 
policy. 

To  give  a  couple  examples,  it  was  evident  in  1969  and  1970  that  drug 
abuse  in  Oregon  was  increasing,  and  the  natural  response  to  that  was 
we  need  more  staff.   There  was  nobody  responsible  to  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  a  larger  frame  of  reference  -  tlie  possibility  of  developing 
prevention  programs.   Of  course,  what  agency  would  be  responsible  for 
those  programs  was  asked.   Or,  who  was  responsible  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  employable  welfare  recipients.   Is  it  to  be  the  employment  agency? 
welfare?   or  childrens  services  division,  since  day-care  was  an 
important  component  in  this.   With  all  theso  separate  agencies,  in 
fact  there  was  no  one  responsible.   The  objectives  were  those  that  I 
am  sure  you  have  discussed  yourselves.   The  elimination  of  duplication. 
In  Oregon  we  tried  to  do  that  by  having  a  spr;cialized  accountiiig  and 
data  processing  system,  budget  personnel,  and  management  analysis. 
We  were  told  that  part  of  the  duplication  would  be  eliminated  i f  we 
were  able  to  centralize  all  these  activities  in  the  office  of  the 
director.   With  the  exception  of  accounting  and  data  processing, 
everything  else  unfortunately  stayed  decentralized,  and  still  docs. 
There  was  basically  a  political  problem  -  a  problem  of  turf.   The 
division  heads,  if  they  thought  they  would  lose  the  ability  to  make 
up  their  own  budgets,  or  hire  and  fire  personnel,  felt  they  would 
lose  control  of  their  division.   Consequently  we  arc  moving  very  slowly 
in  that  area,  and  accounting  and  data  proccn^sing  is  probably  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  say  has  been  almost  100?.  centralized. 

In  1971,  we  merged  seven  divisions  into  an  umbrella  agency,  but  with 
the  direction  of  the  legislature  that  those  seven  divisions  would  be 
autonomous.   In  1973,  we  strc^ngtliened  th.:>  staff  of  t  lie  director  so 
that  ho  would  have  the  ability  to  deal  witli  housing;  to  some  extent 
with  personnel;  and  with  computer  services.   It  wosn't  until  1977, 
this  session,  six  years  later,  that  we  made  some  major  changes  that 
I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  later. 


The  second  objective  for  Oregon  was  a  betti^r  service  delivery.   Thosc> 
same  problems  exist  tociay  (>ven  with  an  unibrclla  acjency.   Those  problems 
did  not  really  alter  -  you  can't  make  bad  iiianacjers  into  good  managers 
by  reorganizing  state  cjovernmc^nt ,  and  it  is  basi  ally  a  i)ersonnel 
problem.   If  those  bad  managers  are  still  in  eliarcjk-  of  thrii"  division, 
the  delivery  system  is  still  c|oing  to  suffi^r. 

Another  objective  was  the  r(?duction   of  costs,  and  here  1  would  say 
I  felt  we  were  Hod    to,  and  th(^S(^  are  som   of  the  protiicMiis  t  feel  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  wit!;.   Tliere  is  no  reduction  in  costs,  and 
don't  let  anybody  tool  you  hy  saying  that  putting  in  an  umbre-lla 
agency  will  reduce  costs.   You  can  arguc^,  .md  rightfully  so,  that  an 
umbrella  agency  can  abso-b  en',  s  much  bcMtt^r,  l^ecause  there  is  some 
flexil)i]ity  to  absorb  th(Mn,  .md  r,n    if  the  fmleral  government  decides 
to  discontinue  a  pioqr.iin,  .md  y')u  decide  not  to  substitute  your  (leneral 
fund  dojlars  for  it,  ,m  umbre  !  l,i  agency  cm  make  the  shifts  in  dollars 
a  little  easier. 


One  of  the  other  qoals  was  coordination.   It  was  quite  apparent  that 
single  agencies  could  not  deal  with  clients  that  had  multiple  problems. 
I  heard  this  morning  the  problems  of  referrals,  and  what  happens  is 
you  lose  them,  you  lose  the  clients  and  they  fall  through  the  cracks. 
An  umbrella  agency,  with  the  right  personnel  and  the  right  team  approach 
that  was  mentioned  this  morning,  was  at  least  able  to  coordinate  the 
services.   In  fact,  we  have  two  multi-service  centers  in  our  state 
under  one  roof  that  provide  that   kind  of  coordination. 

Another  goal  was  to  maximize  the  federal  dollars,  and  I  think  we  did 
that  through  the  mul ti -service  centers.   We  certainly  did  it  through 
the  WIN  program  whore  we  have  a  joint  program  for  employable  welfare 
recipients,  with  the  employment  division,  childrens'  services,  and 
welfare  working  together.   We  also  decentralized,  and  established 
regional  offices.   Wo  made  one  mistake;  we  decided  one  way  to  coordinate 
the  regional  offices  would  be  to  hire  coordinators,  and  that  was  a 
failure.   The  coordinators  are  no  longer  in  the  budget,  and  the 
director  of  the  department  of  human  resources  now  has  developed  a  team 
approach  among  all  the  people  representing  the  different  divisions. 
That  is  beginning  to  work. 

One  of  the  important  factors  that  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  was  that 
you  need  to  clearly  define  your  objectives  as  to  what  your  goals  are 
going  to  be.   To  be  honest  with  the  agency  -  certainly,  to  be  honest 
with  the  legislators,  and  to  move  slowly.   What  we  failed  to  do  as  a 
legislature,  and  we  can  only  look  at  it  now,  six  years  later  -  is 
that  we  failed  to  give  the  director  of  the  umbrella  agency  authority 
to  deal  with  the  separate  divisions.   The  director  was  established  to 
be  a  coordinator,  and  without  the  authority  to  shift  money,  to  shift 
personnel,  he  was  left  out  on  the  limb,  and  the  coordination  did  not 
occur.   Wo  never  really  resolved  duplication  of  services  in  a  couple 
of  areas.   For  example,  if  childrens  services  division  is  in  mental 
health,  who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  children  with  mental 
health  problems?   The  childrens  services  division  had  money  for  some 
programs  -  mental  health  had  money  for  some  others  -  they  never  talked 
to  one  another.   Giving  the  director  the  authority  that  we  have  in 
1973,  there  are  contracts  now  being  developed  between  childrens  services 
and  mental  health  so  that  the  money  comes  from  childrens  services  - 
the  care  and  planning  comes  from  mental  health. 


The  same  thing  with  sheltero 
retarded  and  mentally  ill. 
some  of  us  sitting  on  Ways  a 
coming  from  so  we  could  see 
workshops,  or  activity  cente 
the  money  was  funded  out  of 
are  beginning  to  coordinate 
in  one  place  and  you  can  tel 
reduction  in  costs  would  be. 


d  homes  and  group  home  care  for  mentally 
rijw  are  you  going  to  coordinate  that  so 
nd  Means  can  tell  where  the  money  was 
the  whole  picture  as  to  how  much  sheltered 
rs ,  or  group  homes,  costs,  when  some  of 
mental  health;  and  some  out  of  v/elfare.   We 
that  so  that  the  budget  item  at  least  is 
1  how  much  more  expensive,  or  what  the 
in  a  group  home,  versus  institutionaliztion , 


One  of  the  problems,  at  least  with  deinstitutionalization,  and  to  some 
extent  for  the  umbrella  agency,  is  that  we  never  developed  a  strategy 
for  change.   There  was  never  a  clear  plan  developed  as  to  how  we  were 
going  to  meet  these  objectives.   We  may  have  moved  a  little  too  quickly; 
we  may  have  moved  without  really  planning  for  the  clients,  and  we  are 
only  beginning  now,  six  years  later,  to  get  a  handle  on  this. 


This  session,  we  allowed  the  director  to  transfer  personnel  from  one 
division  to  another  without  going  to  the  emergency  board,  which  is 
the  interim  board.   We  gave  him  some  authority  to  restructure  the 
divisional  units  by  administrative  action,  so  he  had  the  flexibility 
of  taking  two  programs  in  two  divisions,  and  combining  them  in  one 
agency.   We  gave  the  director  responsibility  for  rule-making  authority. 
What  had  happened  before  that,  every  agency  was  making  their  own  rules 
and  sometimes  they  were  contradictory;  sometimes  we  had  agency  heads 
that  did  not  interpret  the  intent  of  the  legislation  quite  accurately 
and  went  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  and  the  director 
was  not  able  to  control  that  agency  head  as  far  as  rule  making  authority; 
he  is  now  totally  responsible. 

Because  we  have  given  the  director  moral  support,  which  is  very 
important  -  support  by  the  legislature,  governor,  and  executive  branch  -- 
what  is  happening  now  is  that  the  director  has  the  ability  to  go  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  start  asking  the  federal  government  to  waive 
some  requirements  that  are  creating  barriers  -  Medicaid  financing, 
for  example,  so  that  he  can  move  the  money  around  a  lot  better  than 
he  has  the  authority  to  do  now. 

Deinstitutionalizaton  occurred  in  the  1950 's  and  1960 's  because  the 
federal  dollar  was  going  into  the  nursing  homes,  and  would  pay  a 
portion  of  the  nursing  homes . for  welfare  clients,  but  wouldn't  pay 
for  their  care  in  mental  hospitals.   Consequently,  the  motive  for 
deinstitutionalization  wasn't  "that's  the  right  thing  to  do,"  it  was 
"that's  where  the  federal  dollar  is  going,  and  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  federal  dollar."   There  was  no  cooperation  between  agencies; 
mental  health  was  pushing  them  out;  the  community  mental  health 
clinics  were  not  properly  staffed;  the  administrators  in  institutions 
were  screaming  they  were  losing  their  patients  and  consequently  losing 
some  money  and  some  power.   There  was  no  evaluation  of  what  the 
clients'  needs  were  and  how  the  client  was  to  receive  them  in  the 
community.   That  is  slowing  beginning  to  change  because  we  are  finally 
developing,  again,  a  strategy  for  change. 

The  pressure  groups  were  primarily  for  the  mentally  retarded.   We  are 
only  beginning  to  see  today  tiie  development  of  pressure  groups  for  the 
mentally  ill.   I  will  predict  right  now  that  the  amount  o":  money  that 
is  being  spent  for  mentally  retarded  will  be  tripled  for  mentally  ill 
because  there  is  a  greater  population  out  there  that  has  those  problems. 
But  the  pressure  groups  are  beginning  to  get  organized.   The  lobby  for 
the  blind  is  very  heavy,  and  the  political  trade-o  *"  for  the  umbrella 
agency  was  to  take  the  blind  commission  and  separ- ^e  them  completely 
from  the  department  of  human  resources,  and  have  them  right  under 
the  governor.   With  that  compromise,  the  umbro  l  '  =>  agency  was  possible. 

Cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  institutions  have  not  been  made,  even 
with  deinstitutionalization.   Don't  let  a'lybody  sell  you  a  bill  of 
goods  that  it  is  going  to  be  cheaper.   In  terms  of  the  dollar  immediately, 
it  looks  like  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  somebody  in  a  group  home.   You 
ought  not  to  judge  them  by  the  doVlar  amount  -  you  should  judge  by 
whether  it  is  something  you  wnnr  to  do  as  a  social  policy.   Because 


I 


there  are  fixed  costs  for  soinebody  in  c>n  institution  -  for  example, 
if  there  is  somebody  in  an  institution  it  probably  costs  $1,000 
a  month,  but  by  moving  one  person  out,  you  may  only  save  $100  per 
month  because  there  are  a  certain  number  of  beds,  staffing  patterns, 
and  if  you  have  high  staffing  patterns  as  we  do  in  Oregon,  you  don't 
really  realize  the  cuts.   What  you  really  do  is  fund  another  program. 
The  shift  is  not  realized.    Deinstitutionalization  started  to  cost 
relatively  little,  and  then  legislation  was  passed  demanding  standards 
and  licensing,  certification  of  group  homes,  training  components  in 
■jtOAip  homes,  group  homo  coordinators,  and  what  we  saw  last  session  in 
Ways  and  Means  I  thought  at  the  time  was  outrageous  and  I  think  it 
was  meant  to  be  outrageous  -  it  was  a  presentation  to  us  for  a  group 
home  staffing  pattern  that  created  a  mini-institution.   We  made  the 
hard  decision  not  to  accept  the  recommendations  that  were  developed 
by  the  mental  health  division  and  to  cut  the  staffing  pattern  and 
monitor  it.   But  if  I  could  see  along  the  road  somewhere  that  if  you 
are  not  careful,  you  could  develop  a  staffing  pattern  that  would  in 
fact  have  mini-institutions  in  the  community.   That's  the  fiscal 
approach . 

Philosophically  I  support  deinstitutionalization,  but  not  if  it  is 
sold  to  you  as  costing  less.   It  doesn't.   In  fact,  in  the  long  run 
it  could  cost  a  lot  more  money  if  you  provide  the  right  care  for  the 
clients.   The  right  care  consists  of  coordination  and  a  team  approach. 
Before  the  client  leaves  the  institution  what  is  available  to  that 
client  in  the  community  in  the  way  of  community  mental  health,  private 
groups,  sheltered  workshops,  activity  centers,  group  homes  situation 
with  training,  independent  apartment  house  living  conditions,  and 
somebody  knowing  exactly  what  the  client  needs  in  the  way  of  medication, 
makes  sure  he  gets  that  medication;  what  types  of  vocational  opportunities 
are  in  the  community,  and  a  follow-up  system  -  very  difficult  to  achieve 
and  costly,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  deinstitutionalization  is  going 
to  work  and  if  you  are  going  to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  I  heard 
this  morning. 


One  of  the  problems  m  Oregon  is  that  most  of  our  inst 
in  one  county,  and  consequently  with  deins ti tutionaliz 
homes  were  in  that  county,  too.   The  legislators  from 
were  complaining  that  we  had  all  the  clients  living  in 
and  perhaps  we  should  look  at  distributing  services  in 
way.   You  know  how  politics  works  -  if  somebody  on  Way 
has  a  little  clout  and  they  want  a  group  home  in  their 
usually  get  it  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  and  the  di 
really  followed  the  need.   A  bill  was  passed  to  look  a 
clients  came  from  and  made  sure  that  those  communities 
originated  got  some  assistance  so  the  client  could  go 
community.   Wo  just  started  that  and  I  don't  know  how 
work.   We  have  6,700  community  facilities  for  mentally 
retarded,  correction  clients,  alcohol  and  drug,  foster 
for  children,  and  for  adults. 
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Senator  Ezra  Clark  spoke  next.   I  suppose  the  thing  that  brought  the 
social  service  thing  to  the  forefront  on  the  state  level  was  the 
funding  impetus  of  Johnson's  "Great  Society."   I  think  perhaps  in 
his  administration  there  were  more  social  programs  originated  and 
more  dollars  spent  than  in  any  other  time.   It  was  kind  of  "the  wind 
of  the  future"  so  to  speak,  and  I  thin::  these  grants  coming  to  the 


states  caused  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  at 
the  present  time. 

In  our  state,  there  was  a  lay  committee  formed  by  the  legislature 
to  reorganize  the  total  stato  government.   It  was  headed  by  a  very 
able  man  in  the  business  community,  and  we  in  Utah  called  it  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission.   They  did  about  a  two  year  study  and  came 
up  with  some  very  comprehensive  reorganization  for  all  areas  of  state 
government.   I  was  involved  in  the  social  services  area,  and  it  was 
pretty  comprehensive  there,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  in  the  other  areas 
of  state  government,  too. 

In  Utah,  we  had  about  160  different  commissions,  committees,  departments, 
and  we  reorganized  them  in  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  into  se/en. 
I  think  it  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  our  state.   The  only  ones 
you  could  not  include  in  that  were  the  statutory  commissions,  like 
the  state  tax  commission,  etc.,  that  were  not  affected  by  the  reorgani- 
zation. 

Whenever  you  effect  a  reorganization  and  consolidation,  you  talk  to 
the  people  who  administer  the  programs,  and  staff  people  will  tell 
you  it  is  a  great  thing,  BUT  -  and  the  "but"  is  always  that  "our 
department  is  a  little  different  than  anybody's  -  they  should  be 
consolidated,  but  we  should  not."   Without  exception,  you  will  find 
that,  and  that  is  human  nature.   Everybody  talks  well  when  it  comes 
to  coordination,  but  as  Ms.  Katz  said,  coordination  is  the  thing  that 
never  happens  unless  you  force  it,  and  it  is  painful  to  force,  some- 
times . 


When  we  set  up  our  social  services  department,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  governor  appoint  a  director  that  was  a  very  strong  indi- 
vidual and  he  knocked  a  few  heads  together,  and  because  of  his 
leadership  and  stature,  it  worked  pretty  well.   He  was  a  former  state 
senator;  had  been  in  state  government  for  many  years;  and  was  an 
outstanding  businessman  in  his  own  right  and  was  a  pretty  savy  guy  - 
you  could  look  him  in  the  eye  and  swear  at  him,  and  he  would  smile, 
and  say  "I'm  glad  to  know  your  feelings,"  and  then  do  as  he  damn  pleasedl 
And  he  had  the  backing  of  the  governor  and  the  know-how  to  know  when 
he  was  wrong  and  when  he  was  right,  and  I  believe  that  if  Utah  has 
achieved  any  success  in  the  social  services  area,  it's  to  be  attributed 
to  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  this  one  person. 

We  divided  our  social  services,  which  have  at  the  present  time  over 
3,000  employees,  into  seven  divisions.   Over  eocn  division,  there  is 
a  lay  board  or  council.   I  think  if  our  organizational  chart  in  Utah 
has  any  weaknesses,  it  would  be  these  councils,  because  quite  often 
people  in  the  department  go  by  the  director  of  the  department  and  go 
to  the  lay  council  members  and  give  a  distorted  picture  and  it  causes 
the  director  a  lot  of  problems.   It  is  pretty  hard  to  give  these  councils 
much  more  than  directive  authority.   A  good  definition  is  that  these 
people  sit  as  a  board  of  direct  )rs  of  a  corporation,  directing  the 
director,  but  they  don't  own  .  .y  stock  and  are  largely  political 
appointees,  and  sometimes  yr  u.   get  some  slanted  views.   There  is  a 
great  .-"enefit  that  can  c'":.ie  from  lay  council  members,  but  it  takes 
a  wise  and  discerning  person  lo  know  where  their  authority  lies  and 
to  not  get  involved  m  active  management  of  the  department. 


W('  diviricd  our  social  sorvicos  into  th(>  following  S(>von  divisions: 
t-h(>  biq  one  js  tho  family  sorvir-os,  which  includes  all  the  social 
workers  -  they  an^  dirc^ctly  responsible  for  the  state  training  schools 
which  is  the  school  for  (>motionally  and  mentally  disturbed  people, 
and  Lhe  state  industrial  sc:hool  -  it  has  a  nc^w  name,  but  is  actually 
the  reform  school.   Th-'  tr..ining  school  will  tell  you  they  dein- 
r.ti  tuti  ona]  ized,  but  th»^y  h.we    as  many  patients  as  they  have  ever 
had.   They  put  some  or  their  clients  in  the  community,  and  their  ratio 
of  employees  to  client.-",  in  the  school  is  about  1/1.   It  is  a  very 
expensive  operation,  and  I  would  agree  with  Ms.  Katz  that  if  you 
deinstitutionalize,  you  won't  save  any  money.   People  might  get  better 
and  moro  personal  care. 


The  second  division  is  the  division  of  mental  health.   The  institution 
under  their  control  is  the  state  mental  hospital.   That  institution 
has  cut  their  population  from  about  1200  -  1300  to  around  300,  but 
you  haven't  lowered  their  budget  any.   People  there  are  getting  better 
care,  and  I  suspect  a  lot  of  people  have  been  put  out  from  that 
institution  into  nursing  homes,  and  that  is  how  they  deinstitutionalized 
it,  and  hopefully  the  patients  are  getting  better  care.   ""*""  r~.^^^i  ^ 
do  go  where  the  flow  of  federal  dollars  goes.   ~' 
game . 


The  people 
That  is  the  name  of  the 


The  next  division  is  that  of 
system  is  under  that.  Our  s 
800  inmates.  About  five  yea 
We  have  two  or  three  judges 
and  send  suspected  felons,  b 
day  evaluation.  This  has  in 
the  last  year.  Our  industri 
one- fourth  of  the  young  peop 
for  psychiatric  treatment  or 
courts.  I'm  not  saying  it  i 
budget,  and  puts  a  real  stra 
institutions . 


corrections,  and  the  prison  and  probation 
tate  prison  about  ten  years  ago  had  about 
rs  ago  it  was  down  to  less  than  600. 
in  Utah  who  take  a  case  under  advisement 
efore  sentencing,  to  the  prison  for  a  90- 
creased  our  prison  population  by  50%  in 
al  school  has  the  same  problem.   Probably 
le  in  the  industrial  school  are  there 

evaluation  by  decree  from  the  juvenile 
s  wrong,  but  it  is  a  tough  thing  to 
in  on  the  administrators  of  those 


The  division  of  health  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest  divisions  in 
social  services. 

We  have  the  division  of  aging,  which  is  relatively  new.   They  are  rather 
low  key,  but  have  a  pretty  good  budget,  and  lots  of  people  working  for 
them. 

The  biggest  bug-a-boo  that  I've  ever  gotten  into  was  the  alcohol  and 
drugs.   About  every  social  program  in  state  government  wants  to  deal 
with  the  drug  program,  and  at  one  time  within  these  seven  divisions, 
i  (^ouuted  more  than  a  dozen  drug  programs.   The  reason  for  their 
involvement  was  they  had  access  to  federal  dollars  in  some  kind  of 
grant  or  study.    I  think  you  have  done  a  good  job  of  containing  that. 
We  used  to  have  a  different  division  for  both  alcoholism  and  drugs, 
but  we  combined  it  about  four  years  ago;  by  and  large,  it  is  working 
well.  Th>^    personality  of  the  director  and  the  personalities  of  the 
people  in  the  program  are  the  reason  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  division,  not  the  dollars.    If  vou  have  strong,  competent,  dedicated 
people  to  run  these  programs,  you  might  n>'^  always  agree  with  them, 
but  you  don't  want  to  trade  them  for  weak  ones.   They  make  or  break 
a  program. 


The  seventh  division  is  the  division  of  Indian  Affairs.   In  the 
state  of  Utah,  we  budget  two  employees  for  that.   The  reason  is 
that  the  director  of  that  division  in  Utah  is  an  Indian;  his  board 
consists  of  seven  people,  and  five  out  of  the  seven  are  Indian. 
They  do  a  hell  of  a  job.   They  have  a  lot  of  trust  money  that  came 
through  oil  exploration  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  they  administer 
a  multi-million  dollar  trust  fund,  and  do  a  great  job.   I  think  they 
have  done  more  to  help  their  people  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the  do- 
gooders  in  the  country.   Just  give  them  tho  support,  and  let  them 
go  their  way,  and  it  works.   Utah  is  fortunate  -  maybe  all  states 
don't  have  the  trust  fund  that  the  Indians  can  administer  for  their 
own  benefit. 

There  are  several  public  entitlement  divisions,  not  in  any  of  the 
divisions,  but  under  tho  department  director,  and  they  run  the  food 
stamp  program,  quality  control  of  the  different  areas  of  social 
services  -  the  medical  services;  the  financial  end  and  paying  end 
of  assistance  payments  and  recovery  services.   Tn  Utah  we  recover 
$4-$5  million  per  year  by  making  fathers  that  abandon  their  families 
pay  -  we  spend  a  little  money  and  go  after  them,  and  it  has  paid  off 
for  us.   It  costs  a  little  money  to  set  up,  but  we  have  these  people 
on  the  computer,  and  follow  them  pretty  closely.   It  is  surprising 
if  people  have  to,  how  much  they  can  do. 

Two  years  ago  we  set  up  the  office  of  veterans'  affairs  which  is 
mostly  a  positive  attitude  organization  to  try  to  help  the  veterans 
out,  because  they  have  lots  of  funding  in  their  own  right.   We  help 
them  in  any  way  we  can. 

I  heard  in  the  last  part  of  this  morning's  discussion  about  how  many 
services  should  be  in  one  area  so  clients  could  go  in  one  place  and 
get  help.   We  ran  an  experimental  program,  starting  about  six  years 
ago   in  Cedar  City,  which  is  probably  the  most  rural  area  of  our 
state,  comprised  of  5  counties  consisting  of  about  1/3  of  the  ground 
area  and  l/15th  of  the  population.   It  was  set  up  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  communities,  the  counties,  school  districts,  and  the  state. 
The  state  furnished  most  of  the  money.   The  counties  put  in  a  token 
amount  and  elected  the  people  to  the  board  that  administers  it.   We 
thought  they  had  something  workable,  but  have  had  some  change  of 
county  commissioners,  and  a  new  elected  official  often  doesn't  want 
to  do  what  his  predecessor  did,  so  we  have  had  one  or  two  of  the 
major  counties  pull  out  of  this.   The  ones  pulling  out  happened  to 
be  where  the  place  is  located,  so  they  participat'  vhether  they  are 
included  or  not,  and  I  suspect  there  is  political  feeling  there. 
The  feeling  behind  it  is  good,  and  if  you  can  g^t  over  the 
personalities,  I  think  it  is  a  viable,  and  wo  "-able,  concept. 

Senator  Mike  Mitchell,  Idahcy  was  the  next  sp.^akor.  I  am  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  appropriat  s  for  state  agencies. 
I  am  also  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  the  Senate,  which 
of  course  keeps  me  close  to  the  agency  we  are  talking  about. 

I  think  we  all  have  similar  tyi^es  of  problems.   I  would  like  to 
tell  you  why  Idaho  combined  xts  agencies  and  to  tell  you  that  we 
really  were  combining  ho.ilth,  welfare  and  environmental  services. 
I  have  a  sheet  here  that  shows  the  breakdown  which  I  will  have 
printed  and  give  to  you.   We  t-stabli  s'v^d  ^n  agency  that  had  seven 


I 


major  programs,  13  minor  procjrams  and  oiqht 
The  reason  why  this  is  done  I  will  speak  to 
ing  the  budget. 


elements  of  those  programs 
a  little  bit  later  regard- 


At  the  time  that  the  reorganization  or  consolidation  started,  we 
had  the  health  department  under  the  control  primarily  of  its  director. 
There  was  a  health  board,  but  the  health  board  was  nonproductive. 
The  welfare  department,  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  under  the  control 
of  one  person.   All  the  knowledge  of  that  department,  and  he  was  a 
very  knowledgeable  man,  was  in  his  head,  and  no  one  else  shared  in 
the  knowledge  of  that  department.   This  bothered  me  a  great  deal, 
and  so  I  took  it  upon  myself  at  that  early  stage  to  challenge  at 
least  the  Department  of  Health.   After  an  intensive  campaign,  the 
director  resigned  and  all  the  board  members  resigned,  and  the  governor 
then  changed  about  that  time,  and  reorganization  was  one  of  his 
campaigns.   We  were  able  to  get  them  together  because  the  right 
people  were  not  in  place,  or  the  right  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
were.   We  didn't  have  the  stumbling  block  that  Senator  Clark  spoke 
of:   "Consolidation  is  fine,  but  leave  our  agency  alone."   The  people 
who  would  make  that  protest  were  not  present  so  we  probably  avoided 
some  of  the  traumatic  experiences  you  might  be  going  through  right 
now. 

In  developing  the  agency,  the  consolidated  group,  we  in  Idaho,  like 
Montana,  have  the  geographical  problem.   For  some  reason  or  another 
there  has  been  a  Maginot  Line  written  through  the  middle  of  our 
state  and  the  northern  counties  have  great  difficulty  sometimes 
receiving  the  same  service  as  that  of  the  southern  counties.   This 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  battle.   So  we   involved  in  our  reorganiza- 
tion the  regional  concept  and  established  seven  regions  within  the 
state . 


In  establishing  thv,'  ri.^gions,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  key  to  estab- 
lishing within  those  regions  some  powers.   Do  not  let  the  powers 
remain  m  the  central  office.   If  you  do,  you  will  continue  to 
operate  the  same  way  you  jre  operating  now,  and  you  are  no  closer 
to  delivering  the  services  that  might  be  uniquely  needed  in  one 
region  as  opposed  to  another.   In  the  beginning,  most  of  our  regional 
directors  came  from  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  they 
had  been  under  the  directorship  of  the  gentleman  who  had  instilled 
in  them  a  great  aggressive  attitude.   At  the  time  we  made  the  change, 
the  governor  hired  a  new  director  for  this  reorganized  department 
and  he  came  from  the  federal  government,  and  in  that  area  there 
had  been  consolidation  of  HEW.   He  inherited  the  situation  of  strong 
regional  administrators  so  he  turned  to  them,  and  for  the  first 
part  of  our  new  agency  the  regional  voice  is  very  strong  because 
that  was  his  greatest  source  of  information  on  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  past.   It  didn't  take  long  for  the  central  office  boys 
to  get  together  to  organize  their  forces  to  begin  to  shift  back. 
This  is  something  you  want  to  watch  for  --  you  decide  how  you  want 
it  to  be,  either  a  central  office  that  is  offering  some  guidelines 
and  then  allowing  the  regions  to  implement  the  guidelines  with  the 
central  auditing  the  system  to  determJ  ne  exactly  whether  those  goals 
are  being  reached.   Watch  carefully  tliat  this  doesn't  shift  from 


regions  to  central.   That  shift  I  think  has  been  harmful  to  our 
state  because   we  had  all  the  bodies  out  in  the  regions  and  we  were 
getting  the  central  office  down  a  bit,  and  then  when  they  started 
to  come  up  we  haven't  been  able  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  regional  art^as,  so  we  have  too  many  employees. 


One  of  the  things  that  is 
the  legislature  does  not 
this  new  agency.   One  of 
few  years  of  our  budget  - 
budgets  on  the  department 
budgeting  process  kept  ch 
tration  or  management,  yo 
would  say,  "We  have  now  r 
find  it  under  programs  2 , 
you  have  to  study  your  bu 
to  assist  me  and  I  don't 
two  or  three  years,  under 
mittee,  we  have  got  them 
minor  programs  approach  a 
We  can  establish  goals, 
develop,  the  legislature 


a  problem  as  you  go  through  it  is  that 
really  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  problem  we  had  in  Idaho   for  the  first 
-  and  we  meet  annually  so  we  have  annual 
s  --  the  format  which  we  looked  at  in  the 
anging.   If  you  wanted  to  track  adminis- 
u  had  no  back  history  to  refer  to.   They 
eorganized  this  department  and  you  will 

3,  and  4."   I  don't  know  how  much  time 
dgets,  but  I  don't  have  that  kind  of  staff 
have  that  kind  of  time.   Finally,  the  last 

our  present  governor  and  his  budget  com- 
to  establish  the  seven  major  programs,  13 
nd  now  we  can  compare  apples  with  apples. 
You've  got  to  do  this.   Whatever  you 
has  cfot  to  have  ongoing  accountability. 


Senator  Towe  observed  that  Senator  Clark  and  Representative  Katz 
referred  to  the  need  to  give  the  director  more  authority  so  they 
can  cut  through  some  of  the  problems  that  develop  in  the  autonomies 
that  existed,  and  then  Senator  Mitchell  says  that,  if  anything, 
they  need  less  authority  and  there  is  already  a  move  afoot  to  divide 
the  departments.   What  advice  could  you  give  us  in  that  regard? 

Senator  Clark  replied  that  somebody  has  to  be  accountable.   Find 
the  best  man  you  can  to  head  your  department  and  then  slap  him  on 
the  knuckles  if  he  doesn't  produce.   In  business  that's  the  way 
we  do  it.   Pretty  soon  he  isn't  there.   I  think  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  whether  you  are  responding  to  a  rural  concept  or  an  urban  con- 
cept; there's  quite  a  difference.   I  think  you  will  find  that  in 
the  rural  areas  we  don't  have  as  much  problem  as  we  do  in  the  urban 
areas  in  defining  and  getting  accountability. 

Senator  Towe  said  what  he  is  really  trying  to  get  at  is  what  about 
the  big,  monster  department,  too  large  an  organization  to  really 
have  a  viable  control  over?   There  is  a  great  deal  of  fear  about 
a  growing  bureaucracy  that  cait't  be  managed. 


Senator  Clark  felt  that  due  to  the  size  of  Mont 
wise,  we  didn't  need  to  worry  about  that. 


To,  population- 


Representative  Katz  also  felt 
able  and  somebody  who  is  goin 
not  doing  it,  then  you  have  a 
to  give  them  the  opportunity 
what  I  heard  was  the  need  for 
in  tht  region,  for  a  close  re 
and  the  regional  team,  bu«:  t\i 
divisions  work  closely  togeth 
Oregon  b---cause  the  director  h 


that  you  need  somebody  who  is  account- 
g  to  make  it  v.ork.   If  he  or  she  is 

good  reason  to  complain  but  you  have 
to  do  i t .   As  far  as  the  regionalization, 

1 .  jionalization  and  for  a  team  approach 
1  itionship  between  the  central  office 
.'  people  representing  each  of  the 
er.   I  think  it  is  working  well  in 
<is  gono  out  into  the  field  and  has 


buLLt  a  rapport  with  tlu- 
maiiagonkTit  and  lowi^r  mana 
having.   I  would  like  to 
are  considering  moving  tli 
Corrections,  Employment, 
the   legislature.   Health 
Our  health  system  agencie 
Employment ,  we  did  not  do 
through  one  House.   I'm  c 
i.n    fact  you  are  going  to 
welfare  and  employment, 
corrections  is  punisliment 
see  no  problem.   At  least 
objective  is  to  rehabilit 
them,  they  ought  to  be  pa 
to  include  mental  health 
educational  people  within 
those  groups  together;  th 
the  umbrella  agency. 


r^^gional  teams  and  has  listened  to  middle 
gement  and  tlio  problems  that  they  are 
add  that  there  are  some  legislators  that 
ree  divisions  out  of  the  umbrella  agency  - 
and  Health.   We  had  that  discussion  in 
,  because  now  it  is  purely  regulatory, 
s  are  separate  --  an  agency  all  by  itself. 

it  this  time,  we  almost  did  it,  got 
oncerned  about  moving  Employment  out  if 
deal  with  the  WIN  program,  rehab  and 
Corrections  --  i  f  your  philosophy  in 

as  opposed  to  rehabilitation,  then  I 

in  our  state  the  constitution  says  the 
ate.   If  you  are  going  to  rehabilitate 
rt  of  that  system.   We  have  just  begun 
into  the  corrections  system  and  the 

corrections.   We  are  beginning  to  join 
at's  the  advantage  of  having  them  under 


Senator  Mitchell  observed 
their  Utah,  Oregon  and  Ida 
If  there  is  one  big  mistak 
consolidation  was  made,  th 
they  had  been  a  party  to  d 
cessful  just  because  it  wa 
without  accountability.   I 
unless  you  have  something 
lature  and  the  agency  beca 
to  you.   They  come  to  you 
you  responsible  for  the  fa 
director  and  the  central  o 
it  to  have,  and  the  region 
the  regional  office  being 
established  because  they  a 
There  are  capable  people  a 
services;  there  always  har 


that  Montana  should  take  a  lesson  from 
ho ' s  mistakes  as  well  as  their  successes, 
e,  it  is  that  our  legislature,  when  this 
ey  stepped  back,  admired  the  new  toy 
eveloping  and  thought  it  would  be  suc- 
s  there.   You  will  not  be  successful 
t  can't  be  successful  without  it  because 
going  back  and  forth  between  the  legis- 
use  these  are  the  people  that  relate 
and  tell  you  their  problems.   They  hold 
ct  that  their  needs  are  not  met.   This 
ffice  can  have  the  control  that  you  want 
al  office  can  have  the  control.   I  like 
able  to  deliver  after  policy  has  been 
re  the  ones  closest  to  the  people. 
c    the  local  level  to  deliver  those 
been  and  there  will  continue  to  be. 


We  have  established  in  Idaho  an  advisory  council  in  our  regional 
areas.   It  doesn't  have  the  powers  so  it  doesn't  have  the  problems 
that  Senator  Clark  spoke  about.   Again,  this  gives  that  local  input. 
The  new  super  agency  and  its  head,  or  its  second  layer  adminis- 
trators will  do  anything  you  want  them  to  do  provided  they  know 
you  are  always  watching.   When  they  think  you  aren't  watching, 
it  can  get  away  from  you. 

Senator  Mitchell  was  asked  how  many  mental  healtli  areas  they  have 
set  up  in  Idaho.   He  replied  they  correspond  with  their  regional 
health  and  welfare,  so  they  have  seven.   Thescz;  are  all  state  operated. 


Representative  Menahan  asked  about  salaries.   Senator  Mitchell 
said  maybe  the  psychiatrist  at  the  state  hospital  might  get  $35,000, 
but  he  didn't  think  any  of  the  mental  health  district  people  get 
that  much.   Representative  Menahan  said  we  are  talking  about 
$200,000  in  directors'  salaries  alone  in  Montana,  and  for  this 


money  Montana  had  last  year  12,000  patients  involved.   He  asked 
if  Idaho  has  this  same  situation. 

Senator   Mitchell  asked  if  these  people  work  for  the  state,  and 
Representative  Menahan  said  they  work  for  the  community  mental 
health  areas,  so  they  are  private,  non-profit.   Senator  Mitchell 
said  in  Idaho  they  are  state  employees  except  in  one  region  and  that 
region  has  had  so  many  problems  operating  under  this  system  with 
high  administrative  costs  that  they  almost  lost  it  in  the  last 
session.   I  understand  this  local  board  is  going  to  have  to  be 
brought  in  under  the  state  program  where  the  salaries  are  con- 
trolled by  the  personnel  commission. 

Representative  Katz  said  Oregon  does  not  control  the  salaries  of 
the  community  mental  health  people.   We  do  have  a  fifty-fifty 
matching  system  for  community  mental  health  programs,  but  that 
is  for  the  delivery  of  chose  programs  and  I'm  not  sure  the  money 
is  used  for  salaries.   Some  of  the  directors  of  the  institutions 
or  some  of  the  regional  directors  in  the  mental  health  division 
do  get  high  salaries.   The  special  task  force  that  developed  the 
personnel  plan  with  salary  ranges  that  we  adopted  this  session 
recognized  that  there  will  be  some  people  with  extraordinary 
educational  qualifications  that  will   justify  those  kind  of 
salaries . 

Senator  Clark  said  they  have  the  same  problem  in  Utah.   I  think 
the  federal  grants  specify  that  the  programs  in  mental  health  will 
be  administered  by  psychiatrists  or  M.  D.'s.   To  get  people  with 
these  degrees  you  have  to  be  competitive.   Of  all  the  seven  divi- 
sions we  have  in  our  state,  the  one  that  bothers  me  the  most  is 
the  mental  health  --  maybe  because  I  don't  understand  it.   We 
have  several  people  in  the  mental  health  department  that  get  a 
higher  salary  than  the  governor  does. 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding  duplication,  Senator  Mitchell 
said  you  would  never  eliminate  duplication  entirely,  but  the  legis- 
lature can  pretty  well  control  anything  they  want  or  don't  want  by 
the  appropriation  process  —  funding.   Regarding  accountability, 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  state  employees  doing  good  jobs.   They  want 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  system  and  if  they  know  accountability  is 
in  there  they  will  produce  for  you  even  more  so  than  they  do  now. 
I  am  extremely  impressed  with  the  people  I  see  and  I  am  disturbed 
about  some  also  that  I  see,  but  the  difficulty  wj "h  having  the 
accountability  built  in  within  the  agency  itself  is  that  it  starts 
to  become  protective  --  it's  the  buddy  system.   It's  not  their 
fault,  but  it  happens,  and  I  would  predict  t'.<  t  as  your  committee 
goes  on  you  will  get  more  phone  calls  and  anonymous  notes  about 
the  problems  that  are  going  on  in  your  state  than  you  thought  existed. 

Representative  Katz  felt  that  federal  dollars  create  more  problems  with 
duplication  than  an  umbrella  agency.   We,  as  legislators,  sometimes 
crei.te  an  atmosphere  that  simulates  duplication.   When  you  have  a 
special  program  that  you  cherish  or  that  has  a  lot  of  support  from 
the  coi.'munity  outside,  you  aon '  t  want  to  hide  it. 


Senator  Mitcholl  mentioned  one  oth.'r  thing  that  came  after  their  re- 
organization --  outside  agencies  from  which  we  purchase  services. 
They  operated  a  couple  of  y^cirs  on  us  independently  and  no  two 
budgets  looked  alike,  the  format  was  not  followed  so  you  could 
not  read  it,  etc.   We  now  have  them  reporting  budgets  in  the  same 
manner  as  state  agencies  report  budgets.   The  format  is  the  same. 
Wlien  you  put  it  all  together,  look  at  the  outside  ones,  and  make 
sure  how  you  plan  to  hold  them  as  accountable  as  any  other  state 
agency . 

Representative  Ellis  asked  Senator  Mitchell  what  criteria  they  used 
to  set  up  their  Shelter  Homes.   Senator  Mitchell  said  these  are 
private  and  came  about  through  deinstitutionalization.   They  were 
people  who  took  patients  from  the  institutions  into  their  homes 
and  got  so  much  money  from  the  state,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
somebody  figured  out  it  was  a  pretty  good  -^--"' 


deal . 


Senator  Clark  said  in  Utah  they  have  review  standards;  they  were 
developed  by  the  department  and  anybody  they  contract  with  that 
has  patients  or  clients  in  their  home,  they  have  a  pretty  tough 
review  standard  they  have  to  pass  periodically  and  it  is  largely 
by  people  in  the  business.   That  has  been  very  effective. 


Representative  Katz  said  they  also  have 
all  the  group  homes  or  activities  cente 
maintain.  There  are  also  contract  nego 
the  executive  branch  and  anybody  that  h 
into.  Group  homes  aren't  supported  by 
reviewed  by  the  executive  branch  and  by 
In  Legislative  Fiscal  we  see  a  cost  ana 
those  homes  if  we  ask.  We  have  an  oppo 
might  be  so  much  higher  in  one  particul 
We  have  a  pretty  good  handle  on  keeping 
taining  those  high  standards. 
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Senator  Towe  felt  that  Idaho's  method  of  having  the  nonprofit, 
outside  agencies  report  their  budgets  in  the  same  manner  as  state 
agencies  is  good.   He  also  felt  that  Utah's  system  of  peer  review 
of  these  outside  agenci<.'S  is  good. 


Senator  Mitchell  said  when  you  arc  t.ilkini]  abou 
you  have  to  decide  what  role  you  want  them  to  p 
rules  of  the  game  will  be  for  them  in  your  new 
talk  to  the  sheltered  workshops  --  what  service 
what  rules  do  they  play  by,  and  what  do  you  exp 
think  all  of  them  should  be  audited  and  held  ac 
of  who  they  are.  We  have  profit  shelter  homes; 
profit.  They  make  money.  The  shelter  workshop 
not  --  they  are  private  nonprofit.  But  they  ar 
system;  we 'didn't  plug  them  in.  We  thought  our 
to  operate' effectively  .  We've  had  thre<^  admin  i 
started  our  combined  agencies.  All  of  them  did 
but  it  is  what  we  didn't  do  whan  we  put  it  all 
with  that  I  am  suggestincj  you  do. 
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Representative  Katz  clarified  her  statement  concerning  Corrections 
and  Rehabilitation.   I  didn't  mean  to  separate  them  —  they  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  umbrella  agency  if  you  are  going  to  rehabilitate. 
We  are  now  moving  into  a  Minnesota  community  corrections  type  of 
program.   We  have  financed  special  alcohol  and  drug  programs  for 
corrections  clients  that  are  still  in  the  institutions  and  state 
hospitals  so  we  need  the  mental  health  input,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
input  for  corrections.   We've  established  a  whole  educational 
component;  even  though  education  is  not  part  of  the  umbrella  agency, 
we  have  begun  to  build  relationships  between  education  and  cor- 
rections.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  separate  them, 
then  you  are  really  totally  looking  at  the  institutions  --  the 
physical  institutions.   Corrections  is  one  division  that  tends  to 
want  to  be  all  by  itself,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  they  don't 
trust  anybody  else.   There  may  be  some  good  reasons  —  they're 
working  with  some  hard  core  clients.   If  you  have  a  good  community 
system  and  a  good  parole  and  probation  system,  only  the  hard  core 
are  going  to  stay  in  your  institutions.   They  feel  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  corrections.   They 
kind  of  isolate  themselves  in  any  case.   Whenever  you  want  to 
break  through  and  force  them  to  deal  with  another  agency,  it  is 
much  easier  to  do  it  when  you  have  the  umbrella  agency  doing  it. 

Senator  Mitchell  said  their  Corrections  is  a  separate  agency  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  at  this  time  he  would  want  them  to  stay 
right  where  they  are.   We  don't  have  our  house  in  order  well  enough 
to  handle  it.   We  are  finding  a  mental  health  issue  coming  up  in 
both  departments.   The  mental  health  people  are  becoming  very 
concerned  about  the  movement  of  mental  health  services  into  the 
penitentiary  area.   I  would  like  to  give  it  a  little  more  time  to 
get  ours  totally  operating  the  way  I  think  it  should. 

Senator  Clark  said  the  biggest  problem  in  his  state  is  where  the 
judiciary  commits  people  to  an  institution  for  evaluation.   It  is 
the  judiciary's  responsibility  while  they  are  there  if  they  are 
committed  for  evaluation  only.   There  haven't  been  any  serious 
problems  but  it  has  increased  the  population  of  the  prison  by  2  5% 
in  two  or  three  years,  because  there  are  two  or  three  district 
judges  that  use  that  as  a  vehicle.   It  throws  a  burden  on  the  cor- 
rections system. 

Senator  Mitchell  observed  that  there  is  one  area  they  do  include  -- 
the  Child  Protective  Act  and  the  Youth  Rehabilit.  ^lon  Act  are  under 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  and  the  i:isti  tutions  that 
serve  juveniles  are  under  the  Department  of  Hedth  and  Welfare. 
Corrections  deals  with  those  outside  those  two   acts. 


Representative  Katz  said  the  one  agency  they  had  trouble  with 
was  Children's  Services  Division.   We  pi.xled  those  services  out  and 
created  a  Children's  Services  Division.   Maybe  we  are  having  trouble 
because  we  want  to  do  so  much  ^oo  quickly.   It  is  very  controver- 
siol  and  before  you  isolate  thcit  agency  as  a  separate  agency,  look 
at  w  vit  your  objectives  are,  because  that  division  has  given  us 
far  mi.  re  headaches  than  anything  else. 


Sen.\tor  Clark  commented  that  Utah  passed  a  bill  in  1969  that  said 
tne  educational  doilcirs  would  be  provided  for  all  children  alike 
whether  they  wore  normal  children  or  h<indicapped  children  in  any 
'.vay .   Tt  was  a  real  cbanno  in  our  r^due  it  i  ona  1  philosophy  in  the 
statt:-.   In  1971,  T  cot  tlirough  the  leqaslature  SB  218  that  says 
the  educational  fund  roliows  that  child  even  if  he  is  m  an  insti- 
tiition.   Whethi_^r  h-'  is  in    a  training  ;^choo]  or  the  state  hospital, 
or  the  industrial  school,  the  state  educational  money  that  the 
^choQ.  district  has  for  him  will  follow  the  child  to  that  institu- 
tion i.o  provide  for  his  -  ducation.   To  me  it  is  a  pretty  simple 
conceot,  but  the  administrators  don't  seem  to  like  this  additional 
accoun  tability . 

Senator  Towe  asked  Representative  Katz  if  she  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  Montana  to  include  employment  services  under  the 
umbrella  agency  as  Oregon  has  done.   She  said  if  she  were  forced 
to  eliminate  one  division  from  the  umbrella  agency,  that  probably 
would  be  the  one.   It  is  primarily  funded  by  federal  dollars,  so 
there  is  very  little  control  the  state  has  over  its  activities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  coordinating  activity  of  the  WIN  program. 

Senator  Mitchell  felt  that  the  Depart^ment  of  Employment  is  going 
to  be  a  part  of  welfare  reform  and  we  may  find  ourselves  being 
closer  tied  to  the  Department  of  Employment.   He  went  on  to  say 
that  environmental  health  in  Idaho  is  included  in  the  umbrella 
agency,  but  is  broken  down  into  three  areas  —  air  quality,  water 
(li.jlity,  and  environment  i]  health. 

Senator  Clark  said  that  in  Utah  environmental  health  is  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health. 

In  Oregon,  environmental  health  is  split.   Air  quality  and  water 
quality  are  in  the  umbrella  agency  and  environmental  health  is 
in  Health. 


Senator  Towe  noted  that  none  of 
Oregon  or  Utah  deal  with  educati 
cJuded  in  the  umbrella  agency, 
problem,  particularly  in  the  cas 
juvenile  agencies.   Representati 
poorly  in  Oregon  and  one  of  the 
agency  is  because  it  is  an    elect 
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Senator  Clark  said  in  Utah  education  is  a  sacred  cow, 
ment  of  Education  is  responsible  only  to  itself. 


The  Depart- 


Representative  Brand  asked  what  would  hap()en  if  the  counties 
h-indled  these  programs  versus  state  or  r...gional  control. 


Senator  Clark  said  that  under  tlio  Utah  Constitution,  the  counties 
shall  furnish  all  the  indigent  car^-.   'J'his  has  n.-v^-r  b.^-n  changed. 
Since  the  Roosevelt  era,  when  wi   first  cjot  wi'lfar^',  thi'  money  was 
appropriated  to  the  stati^,  and  I  hi'  stati'  tried  naturally  to  assume 
that  role.   This  has  been  a  kind  c^f  dormant  part  of  the  Utah  Consti- 
tution, probably  because  it  hus  been  more  profitable  for  the  countie 
to  have  it  that  way. 

There  are  certain  instanci_>s  wher^'  I  h.>  county  would  liave  to  pay 
medical  or  hospital  exp«.nises  for  i  nd  i  <-i. 'H  ts  .   An  instance  would  l)e 
if  you  had  a  wreck  in  the  county  witii  out-o  f-s  ta  t  <•  p<_'f)p]<<  and  t  liey 
required  hospitalization  and  th.'  county  would  t).  ■  tiillcrl  for  th.M  . 
In  Utah  each  county  [)ays  a  1/2  lui  N  l.'Vy  into  t  lie  r.tat.^,  .md  Ih.-n 
the  state  contracts  to  assume  all  those  r^jsponsi  1)  i  1  i  I  ies .   In  I'tVj 
when  the  Title  20  money  started  to  come  in,  we  started  to  give  back 
to  the  counties  20%  of  those  funds  and  they  could  do  anything  they 
wanted  with  it  in  the  area  of  scjcial  services. 


Representative  Katz  said  Oregon 
extremely  concerned  about  buildi 
where  the  population  is  2,000  or 
she  said  she  would  like  to  have 
programs  the  state  general  fund 
would  have  a  tremendous  concern 
the  state  finally  decided  that  i 
an  alcohol  and  drug  program,  the 
those  services,  especially  thos.- 
population  were  not  providing  th 
when  the  state  stepped  m  .md  ma 
they  were  going  to  get  involved 
provided.   To  some  extent  in  th.' 
beginning  to  finance  the  county 
them  to  run  their  own  show. 


has  36  counties,  and  she  would  be 
ng  3f)  separate  programs  in  counties 

600.   As  a  membi."r  of  Ways  and  Me. ins, 
some  control  over  what  kind  of 
dollars  are  funding.   She  said  she 
about  uniformity  of  services.   Until 
t  was  going  to  b^?  responsible  for 
r..^  were  very  finv  counties  providinc) 

counties  that  had  ii  liigh  Indian 
os<^  services  at  all.   It  was  only 
nd.ited  those  services  and  decided 
that  alcohol  and  drucj  services  Wi-^re 

.ir.j.i  of  public  he.ilth,  we  care 
public  healtli  tk'i^artmen ts  and  te-ii 


Senator  Mitchell  said  they  have  44  counties  --  some  large  and  some 
small.   The  difficulty  with  the  way  they  have  tht^  federal  programs 
coming  down  and  going  through  the  states  would  be  the  counties 
adjusting  to  the  various  tasks  that  they  are  assigned  one  month 
and  are  removed  the  next  month.   A  larger  agency  has  a  bit  more 
opportunity  to  move  its  people  .iround,  whereas  most  counties  tirt' 
barely  getting  by  with  the  staff  they  have.   'J'hey  do  use  the  regional 
health  districts  to  get  away  from  the  GOO  pop',  ^cition.   They  have 
six  health  districts  in  the  state  and  they  p'ovid.'  at  the  local 
level  all  the  health  delivery  services  and  the  statc>  contracts 
for  those  services  and  pays.   'the' i  r  budgets  must  b.-^  pre'sented  to 
the  legislature  in  th.'  same  miinrier  as  st.ite  aqencies  because  the 
legislature  is  putting  .i  cons .  dv>rabl(.>  amount  of  money  into  their 
operation. 


Senator  Clark  suid  tliey  h.ive  r.^^gional  liealtli  centers,  and  we  are 
just  getting  to  the  point  wh'Mt^  the  matching  funds  are  going  out 
and  the  st.  te  has  had  to  pick  uj)  th.'  whole  tab,  so  there  will 
probably  be  some  chancj  'S  the'r.'. 


^pendix   C 
THE  KOLE  OF  THE  }'KIVA'J']';  SlilCTOK 


IN  HUMAN  SERVICES 


During  the  past  decade  th 

has  been  redefined. 

With 
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all  of  the  private  agenci 
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reflect  many  of  the 
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e  role  of  the  private  sector  in  human  services 

the  increased  use  of  purchase  of  service 
services  from  private  agencies  by  government) , 
rovider  has  begun  to  change  from  a  privately 
ation  to  one  which  is  partially,  if  not  fully, 
scss  how  private  providers  now  view  their 
ir  role  increasing  in  the  future,  I  wrote  to 
es  on  the  human  services  mailing  list.   Only 
ed  (see  attached  letters)  but  these  letters 
ems  and  frustrations  with  the  current  system. 

The  use  of  purchase  of  service  as  an  alternate  method  to  the  delivery 
of  social  services  did  not  develop  until  the  late  1960's.   The  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorizing  states  to  purchase 
services  from  both  public  and  private  agencies  has  led  charitable 
organizations  to  increase  their  involvement  with  government  programs 
in  order  to  complete  with  non-profit  vendors  created  by  the  state. 

The  charitable  organizations  which  have  retained  a  totally  private 
status  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  funding  of 
human  services.   By  serving  specific  needs  within  the  community, 
these  organizations  have  specialized  functions.   When  the  needs  of  the 
community  change  or  when  the  private  provider  wishes  to  expand  the 
scope  of  his  services,  the  private  provider  confronts  the  problem  of 
what  services  need  to  be  provided.   The  small  provider  lacks  the 
resources  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  community.   The  state  offers 
little  help  to  these  organizations  since  the  services  purchased  by  the 
state  seem  to  be  determined  either  on  a  need  by  need  basis  or  as  part 
of  a  funded  program.   If  the  programs  preclude  services  offered  by 
the  private  provider,  new  vendors  are  created.   In  a  state  as  large 
as  Montana,  with  few  private  providers  in  rural  areas,  it  is  natural 
for  the  state  to  take  a  leading  role  in  the  delivery  of  human  services 
by  delivering  direct  service  or  by  creating  non-profit  vendors. 
However,  this  does  create  problems  for  the  private  provider.   Catholic 
Social  Services  and  the  Eascer  Seal  Society  expressed  concern  with  the 
lack  of  planning  by  the  human  service  agencies.   They  recommended  that 
a  needs  assessment  be  conducted  to  determine  the  areas  where  existing 
private  agencies  could  prcjvide  services.   Catholic  Social  Services 
also  reconmicnded  that  a  ]iai.son  position  be  created  to  coordinate 
services  between  private  agencies  and  human  service  agencies.   They 
proposed  that  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  liaison  position 
be  administered  by  the  propo.sed  human  service  oversight  committee. 
However,  because  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  legislature  committee 
Lo  try  to  undertake  more  tlian  a  review  function  it  would  be  a  better 
approach  to  create  a  separate  purcliase  of  service  unit,  as  several 
state  have  done,  to  actually  administer  such  a  program. 

Two  other  organizations,  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Development  Council  also  expressed  frustration  with  program 
planning.   The  Helena  Indian  Alliance  noted  that  Native  Americans 
do  not  utilize  existing  programs  because  the  programs  fail  to  meet 
their  needs. 


1 


Rocky  Mountain  Dovolopmcnt  Council  has  .1 1  i  <  ■iiiptcd  to  oxpcuid  its  program 
to  provide  day  care  for  workers  in  the  hi  Icii.i  downtown  business 
community.   Council  employees  have  found  that  the  Governor's  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council  will  not  provide  the  resources  to  assess 
the  needs  of  the  community. 


I 


Easter  Seal  Society  suggested  that  the  option  to  contract  for  human 
services  with  "private  for  profit"  and  the  "non-profit"  sector  should 
be  a  part  of  all  legislation  dealing  with  human  services. 

Contractual  arrangements  with  the  state  are  not  always  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  private  provider.   Regulations  and  "red  tape"  can 
make  the  private  provider  as  bureaucratic  as  state  agencies.   They 
are  often  locked  into  a  system  of  fundin'j  wliich  allows  for  little 
expansion  of  services.   If  they  wish  to  increase  their  funding  they 
must  wade  through  more  bureaucratic  "red  tape".   The  limitation  of 
funding  regulations  are  a  concern  for  Chance  Inc.  of  Dillon  and  the 
Yellowstone  Boys  Ranch.   Both  providers  felt  that  the  quality  of  their 
service  was  suffering  from  a  lack  of  adeijuate   funding. 

There  are  many  organizations  that  did  not  respond  to  my  quiry.   It 
may  be  that  they  have  had  no  problem.   It  may  be  that  they  have  had 
no  problems  either  in  competition  with  state  funded  organizations  or 
in  contracting  with  the  state.   However,  most  states,  including 
Montana,  expect  the  purchase  of  services  to  increase  so  some  planning 
should  be  instituted  to  help  the  private  provider. 


Of  course,  the  problems  and  frustrations  with 
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^pendix  D 
ACCOUNTABILITY  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES 
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According  to  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary,  account- 
ability is  "the  state  of  being  accountable,  liable  or  responsible." 
Accountable  is  defined  as  explainable.   A  program  which  is  to  be  held 
accountable  must  have  elements  that  are  easily  understood.   For  all 
programs  this  should  mean  that  the  goals  and  objectives  are  clearly 
stated  and  the  methods  for  carrying  them  out  are  well  defined.   It 
is  up  to  the  legislature  to  provide  legislation  with  clear  objectives 
which  the  human  service  agencies  will  in  turn  carry  out  in  a  well 
defined  manner. 
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If  cost  accountabili Ly  becomes  one  of  the  major  goals  of  a  program, 
the  intent  of  the  program  could  be  altered.   Unit  cost  of  service 
stresses  efficiency  rather  than  effectiveness  since  it  is  easier 
to  measure  the  time  spent  on  an  individual  rather  than  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  within  the  individual.   Thus,  the  goal  of  a  family 
planning  program  could  become  the  number  of  times  family  planning 
information  is  presented  to  groups  within  Lhc  community  rather  than 
how  effective  was  the  information  in  lielping  individuals  make  informed 
decisions  about  family  planning. 

If  one  allowed  each  department  to  develop  its  own  method  of  account- 
ability the  question  of  accountability  might  become  even  more  compli- 
cated.  At  this  time  SRS  has  developed  some  cost  determinants. 
However,  the  fiscal  analyst's   office  has  found  that  only  a  few  of 
these  measures  are  useful  for  its  purposes.   The  Iowa  Joint  Budget 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Services  has  recommended  legislation  (see 
attaclmient)  that  would  require  tlieir  social  service  department  and 
fiscal  bureau  to  cooperate  in  developing  <i  ])roqram,  based  budget. 
This  may  insure  that  information  could  be  developed  from  clearly 


stated  program  goals  to  aid  in  the  developmtjnt  of  program  evaluations. 

The  second  phase  of  accountability  is  a  function  of  program  management. 
This  phase  is  again  dopcndont  u[)On  clear  gcjalr,.   Woll-dofincd  leg- 
islation and  good  program  development  aids  this  process.   It  is 
dependent  upon  responsible  management  that  stays  within  the  objectives 
and  the  estimated  costs  of  the  program.   Iowa's  subcommittee  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  require  their  human  service  department 
to  report  to  the  appropriate  agencies  if  planned  direct  service 
expenditures  under  Title  XX  differed  from  actual  direct  service 
expenditures  by  more  than  15%.   This  type  of  review  could  be  a  part 
of  the  legislative  oversight  conmiittoe's  Lunctions.   Problem  areas 
could  be  identified  in  an  interim  period  and  recommendations  for 
changes  could  be  made  prior  to  a  subsequent  legislative  session.   It 
would  be  important  that  qualified  staff  performed  this  function. 

The  final  phase  of  accountability  occurs  during  the  review  process.  I 

The  clarity  of  program  objectives  and  the  precise  recording  of  service      ' 
costs  is  crucial  to  this  phase.   If  productive  programs  are  to  be 
rewarded  by  continuation  and  increased  resources,  and  unproductive 
programs  concelled,  some  form  of  evaluation  process  must  be  developed. 
The  Iowa  subcommittee  has  recommended  that  their  social  service 
department  1)  provide  information  on  administrative  and  program  support 
costs  for  Title  XX  programs;  2 )  do  a  comparison  of  planned  and  actual 
expenditures  for  all  methods  of  service  delivery;  and  3)  do  a  compar- 
ison of  planned  and  served  recipient  statistics  for  all  service  programs. 
This  information  would  provide  some  basis  for  evaluation. 

Accountability  in  human  services  is  a  difficult  area  to  define.   True 
accountability  based  on  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  probably 
never  be  obtained  since  the  criteria  for  effectiveness  is  not  absolute. 
However,  some  form  of  accountability  can  be  attempted.   If  this  pro- 
gram of  accountability  is  left  up  to  individual  departments  you  will 
probably  have  as  many  systems  as  you  have  departments  or  divisions 
within  departments.   The  proposed  Iowa  legislation  would  be  one  way 
of  confronting  this  problem  area.   For  any  accountability  system 
that  you  wish  to  create  I  would  recommend  that  the  goals  of  that 
system  should  be  clearly  defined  and  limitations  of  human  service 
accountability  should  be  recognized. 


Appendix  E 
LOCM.  CONTROL 


In  response  to  the  Conmittee's  request  for  research  into  the  problem  of 
transferring  control  to  the  local  level,  I  have  found  few  services  that 
do  not  have  some  form  of  local  involvement.   It  is  the  type  of  local 
involvement  that  seems  to  be  the  problem — should  it  be  citizen  involvanent 
through  advisory  or  advocacy  programs  or  should  the  involvement  be  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  authority  within  the  huiran  service  agencies? 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  type  of  control  that  could  be  transferred. 
Would  it  be  the  designing  of  programs,  policy  making,  or  administration? 
As  you  are  avrare,  the  ccmplex  nature  of  the  local  welfare  system  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  frustration  for  local  officials.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  discussion  of  local  control  v^-iich  is  a  part  of  the  State 
Catmission  on  Local  Government's  report  entitled  State  Assumption  of 
Welfare  by  Opal  Winebrenner.  -*-      It  points  out  the  conditions  that 
have  led  to  the  degeneration  of  local  control;  conditions  which  are 
still  obstacles  to  local  control. 

One  obstacle  to  any  transfer  of  control  is  the  number  of  rules  and 
regulations  imposed  by  federal  and  state  governments.  Transfer  of 
control  may  violate  some  federal  or  state  statute.  'Tiat  is  v*iy  it  is 
inportant  to  identify  vihat   services  you  wish  to  transfer  and  v*iat  type 
of  control  you  are  transferring. 

The  State  Carrrdssion  on  Local  Government  has  suggested  that  v/elfare  be 
state  operated.  However,  one  of  their  suggestions  to  provide  local 
input  might  be  considered  by  the  Committee.  They  suggested  the  creation 
of  an  optional  Board  of  Social  Services,  "^e   board  would  formulate  a 
county  development  plan.  It  would  evaluate  present  social  services  and 
have  input  into  the  planning  process  for  new  programs.   It  wDuld  advise 
state  and  private  agencies  of  the  need  for  new  services.  One  problem 
with  creating  such  a  board  is  the  number  of  boards  and  councils  that  are 
already  in  existence. 

In  your  examination  into  the  problem  in  your  counties,  I  am  sure  you 
have  found  that  the  conception  rf  the  need  for  local  control  is  extremely 
varied  and  difficult  to  define.  However,  I  feel  that  the  problem  needs 
more  definition  before  I  can  proceed. 


1.  Montana  Ccsnnission  on  Local  Government.  State  Assumption  of  Welfare 
Opal  Winebrenner,  Project  Director,  Helena,  Montana,  Jemuary,  1977. 


LOCAL  CONTROL? 

A  strong  argument  repeatedly  voiced  against  state  assumption 
of  welfare  was  that  such  a  change  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  local  control  over  the  public  welfare  system.   The 
validity  of  this  argument  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  whether 
local  control  of  the  system  can  be  proven  to  exist. 

Under  current  state  statutes,  the  State  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  is  granted  "supervisory 
authority"  over  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 
The  statutes  also  grant  the  county  as  represented  by  the 
county  commissioners  shall  serve  as  the  local  administrative 
authority  for  the  county  department  of  public  welfare. 
The  question  of  whether  local  control  exists  hinges  on  this 
"administrative  authority"  clause. 

Although  the  state  statutes  still  declare  that  county 
commissioners  have  "administrative  authority"  over  the 
local  welfare  departments,  that  authority  has  eroded  away 
in  recent  years.   Previously  county  commissioners  were 
able  to  directly  administer  the  local  department  of  public 
welfare  in  their  counties,  but  the  entire  welfare  system 
has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  few  years.   Rules  and 
regulations  to  ensure  that  public  assistance  programs  be 
provided  uniformly  throughout  the  nation  have  come  from  the 
federal  government.   The  state  departments  of  welfare  have 
also  added  their  own  rules  and  regulations  to  those  from 
the  federal  level  to  further  direct  the  activities  of 
service  provision  at  the  local  department  level. 

It  is  apparent  that  mandates  from  the  federal  and  state 
levels  almost  completely  dictate  how  programs  will  be  implemented 
at  the  local  level.   The  Board  is  so  limited  by  these  rules 
and  regulations  that  govern  the  local  welfare  departments 
that  its  function  as  an  administrative  authority  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  perfunctory.   The  county  commissioners, 
however,  argue  that  they  serve  a  purpose  as  a  local  overseer 
of  the  welfare  system  simply  because  the  welfare  department 
directors  do  have  to  bring  the  determinations  of  eligibility 
to  thtem  for  review.   In  many  counties  it  appears  that  the 
county  welfare  director  is  the  administrative  authority  for  the 
department.   Commissioners  have  argued  that  in  these  instances 
the  director  is  the  administrative  authority  r,-nly  because 
he  has  been  delegated  that  responsibility  by  _ne  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.   The  question  is  whether  th  -o  is  any 
administrative  authority  for  the  Board  to  delegate  to  the 
director  in  the  first  place. 

Source:   Montana  Commission  on  Local  Government.   State 
Assumption  of  Welfare,  Opal  Winebrenner,  Project  Director, 
Helena,  Montana,  January,  1977. 
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Before  the  creation  of  Montana's  State  Merit  System,  the 
commissioners  had  much  more  leeway  in  regard  to  hiring  and 
firing  employees.   Currently  under  the  Merit  System,  an 
employee  must  pass  an  examination  and  also  be  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
before  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  can  hire  or  fire  an 
individual.   Commissioners  are  further  limited  in  this  area 
because  the  number  of  positions  that  are  available  to  be 
filled  are  determined  at  the  state  level  first,  and  then 
distributed  among  the  various  local  departments  across  the 
state.   If  a  local  department  does  not  have  state  author- 
ization for  another  position  then  that  person  cannot  be 
hired. 

A  common  complaint  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  is  that 
they  serve  only  as  "rubber  stamps"  for  decisions  that  have 
already  been  made  by  the  county  departments  in  accord  with 
state  and  federal  rules  and  regulations.   The  question 
becomes  one  of  where  do  county  commissioners  feel  they  have 
local  control  over  the  departments  of  public  welfare.   The 
area  of  responsibility  that  commissioners  still  feel  they 
have  a  voice  in  is  the  review  of  eligibility  determinations. 
Before  the  promulgation  of  state  and  federal  rules  and 
regulations  for  public  assistance  programs,  the  review 
function  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  did  indeed  provide 
the  commissioners  with  a  great  deal  of  decision  making 
responsibility.   The  Board  would  review  determinations  of 
eligibility  for  public  assistance  made  by  the  local  welfare 
department,  and  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  grant  that 
assistance  to  an  individual.   Now  the  review  of  eligibility 
determinations  must  be  made  in  accord  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  various  programs.   The  Board  can 
still  decide  that  an  individual  should  not  receive  assistance 
as  determined  by  the  county  department,  but  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  to  challenge  that  decision. 
The  fair  hearing  process  has  been  a  sore  spot  with  many 
commissioners  because  the  applicant  usually  wins  the  hearing 
and  eventually  receives  the  assistance. 


For  those  programs  that  are  almost  completely  county  funded 
the  Board  does  still  have  discretion  in  deciding  who  will 
receive  assistance.   These  programs,  however,  do  have 
assistance  guidelines  that  have  come  from  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  individuals  can  request  a  fair  hearing  if  they 
are  rused  assistance.   These  programs  include  County 
Resident  General  Assistance,  County  Medically  Needy,  and 
County  Burial  programs. 

The  county  commissioners,  as  long  as  they  are  the  agents 
for  levying  the  necessary  mills  to  finance  the  County  Poor 
Fund,  feel  they  are  also  economic  overseers.   The  county 
welfare  director  must  present  a  budget  for  his  department 
to  the  county  commissioners  for  their  approval,  and  the 


commissioners  do  have  limited  authority  to  cut  that 
budget.   Their  authority  is  limited  in  that  the  State 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  reviews 
the  approved  welfare  department  budget  in  each  county  to 
assure  that  sufficient  funds  are  allowed  for  the  mandated 
assistance  programs.   The  commissioners  can,  of  course, 
cut  back  or  add  to  the  programs  that  are  almost  completely 
county  funded,  and  can  also  make  cutbacks  in  capital  outlays. 

Under  state  assumption  of  welfare  many  of  these  steps  will 
probably  be  eliminated.   First,  since  the  welfare  system 
will  be  financed  from  the  state  level  through  appropriation 
by  the  legislature,  the  commissioners  will  no  longer  be 
direct  funding  agents.   The  budgets  formulated  by  the  county 
welfare  directors  will  most  likely  be  given  to  the  State 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  for  review 
as  it  will  be  the  direct  funding  source. 

County  commissioners  have  argued  that  their  role  as  budget 
reviewers  should  not  be  eliminated,  because  as  local  elected 
officials  they  still  have  •a  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  regardless  of  how  that 
money  is  generated.   The  argument  has  a  point,  but  it  should 
be  carried  beyond  just  overseeing  only  the  welfare  budget 
to  overseeing  state  budgets  for  all  areas  if  it  is  to  be 
a  valid  one. 

If  is  possible  that  under  state  assumption  the  eligibility 
review  function  of  the  Board  would  also  be  eliminated. 
This  would  in  essence  remove  one  step  in  the  process  for 
granting  or  disproving  assistance,  hopefully  speeding  up 
the  entire  welfare  system.   The  rationale  for  eliminating 
this  step  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  is 
twofold.   First,  the  determinations  have  been  made  in  the 
local  welfare  department  by  people  trained  in  that  area. 
Many  commissioners  have  already  admitted  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  keep  aware  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
on  which  these  determinations  are  based.   Replies  to  a 
questionnaire  survey  of  county  commissioners  showed  that 
the  majority  of  commissioners  felt  they  had  little  knowledge 
of  these  rules  and  regulations.   (See  Appendix  G. ) 

This  fact  alone  makes  suspect  the  quality  of  their  review 
function.   Second,  the  time  consumed  in  this   eview  process 
slows  down  the  delivery  of  assistance  which  i  x  some  instances 
can  be  detrimental  to  the  individual  in  nee-".   In  counties 
where  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  only  me"_ts  twice  a  month, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  system  is  slow.   It  should  be  noted 
that  for  many  commissioners  the  biggest  regret  in  eliminating 
the  eligibility  review  function  seem?  to  be  that  they  will 
no  longer  know  who  is  receiving  public  assistance  in  their 
county. 


The  argument  for  local  control  of  the  welfare  system  is 

an  ambiguous  one.   The  commissioners  realize  that  under  the 

current  system  they  will  not  be  able  to  gain  more  authority 

than  they  presently  have  due  to  the  existing  legal  limits 

of  that  system.   The  commissioners  openly  admitted  in  their  rationale E 

for  voting  against  the  concept  of  state  assumption  during 

the  Montana  Association  of  Counties  Annual  Convention  that 

they  had  very  little  control  over  the  welfare  system  in  their 

counties.   They  did,  however,  feel  that  it  was  important 

to  maintain  that  small  role  rather  than  to  give  up  what 

was  left  of  their  administrative  authority  to  the  state 

department. 


( 
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A  8ILL  t-UP-  r,H  ACr  I  .IITLl!):  "Ai^  ACT  TG  IMp.;0*/E  THt  JxLlVtRY 
er-  HU^AN  SfrkViCcS  Tt:t-^UbH  T  ic  UtVcLOPMfcNr  A'^iO  I  "iPLbMtNT  h  I  lOi 
lif         A        I- LAN        10        I.KL.^U  iM.-bl.Jp  itRvItL;  j'tULT  i-*^o  r^P  OSt 

CAS  :W'.KKfc;'.        m\';.     1  t  A.M    MAN-     ■•  .'^L  Nf  ;      -ULuCAUUN    OF     Aut'iCI^:,;     A.^ti 

J  ;>jf  OAi'iArior.   n>u)   KtF.ihi^Mi    j/'^iLiS-" 

bt     IT     INmCFLl.    Hi     In.      Lf.Gi    LAlUKt      jf-     1  Hh     iiFftTt    OF    MuNfA^A: 

i)vction  1.  ijv^tinini  sis.  A..  ui>t> j  in  [this  dct]»  the 
f  o  1  1  Oiv  i  riQ    en.  t  i  n  i  1 1  c>r'^.     api^  i  ,  : 

(1)  "Lli;nr"  ji!t  dn-j  -j  pvjrson  s^rvec;  (»y  or  utiiizin,  the 
services    of    .«    iiut^, -in    .  Jrvic    ^    Jtj*>ncy. 

( i:" )  "c  c.i  jCtii.  I  ui:  of  acjonc  i  US'"  rr  ufia  tn^;  pKice.iit.nt  ov 
stdfr  .jy  two  vyf  mi>r  cjutonomous  r.ci  iiuin  Services  cig.^r.c  i  <;!-  in  .3 
c  oin' ic;n    f  r3c  i  1  i  1.  ,  . 

( -. )  "riui;.dn  Services  i_^encies"  means  tnr  a«^^>  ir  tm^nt  of 
i  ns  c  i  tut  i  orib  ;  the  oeparLnient  of  i-oci^ii  anJ  r  eh-jD  i  1  1  tat  i  on 
servic».-s;    unc    tliose    .,orti.)iS    uf     t;*.     u«p<3rtniant    of       co.,rnjnity 


r.i  t  r  .  1  i  r  ::.  t 


.It.-,  ,  rt.ijun. 


of 


a  1th       and       env/ 1  ro/>,i -'nta  1 


scier)Ci:st  th'.  i>,;artiient  of  lawor  inu  inuustryt  an>j  tnn 
r..ffice  of  t.hi  sij).  1  r  i  II  t  'U>ont  -.if  ;;uolic  instruction  .^hich 
dt'di     -with    hi.Mirjn    Scr./ices. 

( '( )       "ml  orir  3L  i  on        ,.i<l         ref  .rrjl  systejr"         ,7K^ans         a 
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I 


I  ct;ntrilized          i  nf  or  ,:it.  c  i  on         systi^ni      that       provides       f'>r       the 

^  dsse- Sill-  nr.       f    cli   :n        'rntl     ms  t        i  <  t^r.t  i  f  i  c  at  i  on       of       r  _  u'ji  rt-'i 

J  sGrvice»       c^SL.  2.  siii'^nt      of    .^  1  i  j  i  b  i  1  1 1  y »     rertrrdl    ot    cli   ti's    to 

4  J  lur'ipr  i  n  tv'    a,    ricih.j»    arici    lollo.v-uj      yf    ^tin    reK  r  r  j1  s« 

t>  {     )       "    o  1  1 1 -,jur  t  v>s«       cj?.Gw<jrk*r       cjnj      te.-jm      man  i    eonnt" 

u  (ii.  aiij       an      ar  r  any  i,(i;.nt       ii.       wnicn    u.v.    jraff    ,TiiiFroer»    vit    i    tn  ■ 

7  }.j:>'j  ^^  i  o  1  e       liss  i '.  taric  o      or          a         nurdL-T          of          staff          ..)•   ...(Srs 

'i  r  c^  r  eShnt  i  1'           j  i  f  r  <rr  .  ,it    b    f  v  i  Cc  s  t     n     1  !>s          c  1  i  ent    to    i     *?..(  i  f  y 

?  cill     a,propricitt     service-i     .;>o    corifirrii-.    tn^t    the    services       are 

10  prcv  i  Jeo. 

11  (D)       "    ne-jto,;       strvic?"       :iit;ano       a    common    intuky    Systen 

12  for    two    or    r.ic r  ,•    services    ,rovid'»0    t>;    clitnts. 

1:5  {/)       ";VH;rsight         coni ;  i  ttt^e"         li.eans         the           pe^m  inent 

1  •+  legislative       riuiuan       i>^?rvi-es       tjversiqht    coir.iittee    ere  «t  'J    Dy 

I  'j  I6i}  \     (N]  o .     I  . 

it*  Section    <i  •       Pl-in    dev  •  I  o;^  ment  •     (i)        J  he       joverni^r       s.ijll 

17  devel jp    a    ^  1  an    co    cruate: 

lb  (  a  )       o  n.  -  s  t  o  p    .s    r  V  I  c  .  ; 

1  "^  (f)       (T0 1  t  i -pur    c  S'    r     i-v\or'<irs     inc.    Lean     nana  ^'-iiont; 

/^U  Jc)       ol.^cacion    ol           dci      . ; 

i  (a)        I  ,'.t  or  .nat  i  on    .^n       ref^^rr-ii      .  y  st    i.is» 

( ._  )  ..       i    i;.or       vhjn        ,(..  v>.'.n, -•.•r       j>:.f        Iv/Vt    ti-       cu,v     rnor 

^  J  sh  J  I  1        subu:  I  :         t  n.t       i    I  ..ni        i*  i  c  1  u.  i  n  ,       (ir  o.  o. yil          1  •   .ji  ^  i    ,  t  i  on 

/t  wh(^nt.v<^r           it-Cv  :>s  ir  ,  »          s.o       tne       Liv-rsi  jht      conmi  tt-->'.          Th>' 

d.  J  us'-jr  S.  i  <jnt    c^ir     itti...    s'i.^ll     r^vit:w    ar*  i    niak*-     rficomitiund  jt.  i  t-n-.     to 
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1  tne    (jovernor    rejardin  j    th      pi  in. 

2  >iC\.\o(\    3.       i  mj>  1  Tricrentat  i  on.     k»       l^ater       than       April        30t 

3  l^BOf  th(  q>)V,:rnor  sr.^ill  submit  t.>  ttie  oversight  coirmittae  a 
A^  finol     plan    t-r     i  mp  1  eriitjnt  i  ic^    I  th  i  s     jct)» 

i  S*-cti(>n    't.       Corriiiitte-         to         report      results      and      make 

6  r  ^com  nenoaL « crs  •     io      Ider       trian      Septe:iit>er       15 »       1V30»       the 

7  ov<:rsie|nt  c^  nir:  i  tc  ao  shjll  report  to  th  -  legislature  the 
y  oro,res^  ot  the  f/ecutive  brancN  in  Carrying  out  the 
9  orovisions      >.  f       [thi:^       ac  i  j       and       li  ike      r  ecommenc  it  i  ons       for 

10  legislation    to    ai.l    in    th       i  mpl  ement  it  i  on    ot    the    plan. 

-!:!1U- 
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-A  BILL  K-lj3  A■^:  ,^C1  »■  IITl^'^:  "AN  xC  I  Id  CRtAfL  A  ^"^JM-.N^NT 
Ll  bl  SLAlUkt       .-(ji'iAM       lui^KlCti     ■JVt.Ki>IGltI     Ciii-if  1  I  TEfc     i\,,.j    r'R  jv,  liJb 

bt       IT     frlACT'.U     BY     lH_     Lt^lLAiUKL     .Jh      I  Ht     SlAlL     ij!"     MIjNTA.'jA: 

S  ction  1.  L)ef  i  n  i  1 1  J  1  s.  As  Jbeu  in  [this  dctjt  the 
f  J 1  1  o  v/  i  n  i    d  ^  t  i  n  i  t  i  on  s    o p^  I  y  : 

(1)  "'_■.  niiii  tee.!"  r-if.ns  th<-  pKr;iicjnen  t  I  »  >j  i  s  1  itiv-  uman 
'j'-rvices    jv>rji   jiit    cui.initcce    cr^^/JL-vi     in    [st^ctioo    ?J. 

(^)  "  lij  .irjn  >«rvices  .^qrinci-.  >"  "ifcaiii.  the  dep -r  tiT'-nL  ot 
i  .1  J  t  i  *  ut  i  oi.s  ;  th-:  liepar  cnien  t  of  '-oci  jI  a.i<i  r  eh -it  i  1  i  t  .^t  i  on 
i-rvicts;  .irnj  Lnoi»o  lortiois  ut  trio  ;  ;!p.ir  t(r ->nt  of  co  ciii-j  n  i  t  > 
<?  f  t  o  i  r  b  t         »  tiy         'j»-.  ,or  ti,u  n  of       ii'alth      c3^K^       onv  i  ro.i."  :nt.i  1 

scierc>'s»  to<  ,u,.  irinent  of  la^^^r  ino  injustry*  ifi'^  un,^ 
office  of  tfi^'  superintendent  of  pjol  ic  instruction  tndt  Leal 
witn    nuiran    services. 

{i)  "Pro^raii"  ine-jn^  \  coii  i^  i  n  it  i  on  of  pl.inne.i  efforts 
to    provide  strviC' . 

ji'CtiOit  .'•  Cr  otion  of  an  cvrsignt  cooit  i  tt->  3«  I  her-i 
is  a  poriT.anent  1  ecji  ^  >  at  i  ve  hm^ian  services  ovr  sight 
cow mi  ttee. 

Section    3«       HuiVon      si^r  vices       oversicjht         corrTiittee         — 
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compos  i  ti  u.i  V  ^l)  i  tj  •  con  mi  ttoo  consists  ot  two  iik'HI'.;  r  :.  ot 
the  seiidt-'  -.tnte  J.  !.  i  ni  str  d  t  i  on  c  >  7i  ni  tt  _•<  *  i  wo  m-  iij<>r  >  or 
tnc  t'ous'  \.  f  r  jpr  ec-  fitdt  i  V'r  s  stat;.  ::::r.i  ni  st  r  at  i  uii  c  ).ti  i  ;.  tt-^t. » 
cut:  ti^e'ibtr  or  Lfu-j  s  fiacv,-  nritilth  cu.tmi  tti  .  »  one  nitj.ni;»^r  o'  tj.rj 
noLi:>t.  ot  r  «.',ir  .f  s  ifit  .  L  i  \/t.-s  '  Ji^>aliii  eor/iiii  t.  tett  two  rr.  'm.-rb  <>t 
the  s.-nat  i  finincj  ci.nmit^  _»  ano  t.^c,  ir^moers  of  tn>;  nousc! 
of  r  .3pr  eiit  It  tdt  I  V    s  i^^'i'^P'' '  ^t  t  ens  co.ninittej.  Tn*' 

aopo  i  nt-Tienv-s  shall  d,  niaoJ  uy  tno  c.iairman  of  the  TvjS.  ec  t  i  ve 
conn.^Ltees  n  imc-J  abov.;«  In*  conuni  ti:<„«  ma/  h^v«  nu  rnor  •  than 
five    niPinberi    from   *,•  icn      olitical     oarty* 

( .- )  A  >/ac«nncy  I  i>  f  il  luo  in  th^  saiiie  manner  c- s  tho 
ori  )ina1    3pi;u  i  fi  tiiient     is    ri  .  .e« 

(3)  Appo  i  ntiiK.-nc  s  r.iuot  oo  matle  prior  to  tn.-  VJt.fi 
legislative    day    of    (.uch    Itqisiative    session* 

( t )  A  intJiTibsr  of  che  committee  shall  sarve  a  Z-y*jar 
tar  II    or    uMtil    nis    t;rm    of    crfic?     is    v.    lecjislator    unJs. 

(5)  fit*;  coir.jni  1  t  ee  iii.^ll  elect  on*-  ot  its  iiie.iifj-  r  s  as 
chdirnian      ano    such    other    orticers    as    it    con.idtrs    nec-ssary« 

Section  h.  A(i'\in^s  --  componscit  i  .>i\.  Fhc  con  sti  ttp*^: 
shall  meot  js  oftv^^ri  .iS  the  chairrr.an  cansil-rs  it  otf.tssary 
Ciurin,  ano  t<i  r«eiin  KyisI  tivo  ssoi  ns.  Coirmi  tt.  »;  ,ii.' n.jur  s 
aro  entiLK'i       to       roci-ive       codipons  1 1 1  on        jna       e  Xi><-nS'.  :.        iS 

proviucvj     in     :>-Z-iij^. 

:.cCtioa  j  •  >t  it  is.  i  St  .inct:.  fne  legislative  council 
S'laM       provii.e       st^ri     assi     tofice    t.o    t  tie    corrunittoe    sauj^ct    to 


-Z- 


{{.   oo>x/oi 


i  1  i  mi  t  3i  J  on;>     in       any       approi*  r  i  J  t  i  on       for       such       purpose*        The 
loqislativ-    council     n.is    tie    s  amo     lutiiority    of     i  nvN;st  i  q^t  i  on* 

3  oxami  nat  i  on»         uuj      f^t-jrin    b    on    berialt    of     thv^    coinniitteT^    as     it 

^  his    for    oth*  r    coa  ii<  i  ti_  t.t,'i>    jnuer    j-ll-lub     if>d    b-ll-107, 

•j  beet  ion       «       Apj.r<>,>ri  it  i  on.    Tfiork-     is       apn  ropr  i  ateo       from 

6  "  h*'    yeneral     fund*     t  ^jr     the    oiennium    end  in-)    June    30 »    19  il*     the 

I  sum    ot     5fal»L'0(i    to    t.ie    1  i-gi  i.  1  at  i  v<:    council     for    tne    j:.ur.J05c-    of 

fc  fundi  iKj    the    .ictivities    of    *  fit-    cominictec* 

9  Section    A.       uutitio       n       the      cofrmittee.       1  he      couimitcee 

lu  shdl 1  : 

11  (I)       advise    an  i    consilc    with    hun;an    services    agencies    on 

It  the    ddin  i  ni  sir  .it  i  on    csnd    J^^livery    of       human      services       in       th'.^ 

I  5  s tatf ; 

14  (/)       r-view          ill          riles      related      to      iiuman      s-^rvices 

l"?  ajencies      before      tiicy      ar          made      -effective      oy      any      numan 

Ita  stirvices    .jgtncies; 

1/  (J)       ujI-       reports       pui^l  i  sned       by    the    legislative    fiscal 

IK  analyst        too       legislativv        iuditor       to      the       nuiximuiTi      extent 

19  possible     in    the    conduct    c?      its    wor«.. 

flij  Section    o.       Av:iirii  ni  str.it  i  vg       code       committee    supercedes. 

21  [subsection    2    u*     sect  ion       /        of       this       ac t J       supercedes       the 

i**:  duties       and      authority      of    tn.;    adin  i  ni  str  at  i  ve    cod^    co'Hiittee 

23  und.--r    the    '^lontana    Acim  i  ni  Sl(  at  i  vi'    Procedure    Act       with       ri^ard 

Z'f  to      numan    b'=rvict;    av,>nciejt     except    with    reqard    to    procedural 

2-j  matiers    ano    matters    rel.jtiny    to    le.,alitv    or       valirlit/       under 


-J- 
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i  the    Montana    A Jmi ni strati v-    Procedure    Act. 

Z  ifectioii    y.       Holers    of     cne    coirniittee.     The    committer    may: 

3  (1)       c:.nduct      proyr.j.ii       reviewjs    noo    evaluations    of    ouoian 

A  services    agencies; 

5  {i\       ex^cmine      human         services         aqency         proyriims         to 

6  oeterrni  ne       if    they    cuntinu.     to    strve    tho  i  r    intandod    purtjoses 

7  or    require    moJification    or    el  i  ir  i  n.Jt  i  on; 

rf  (^)       r-quest    and       ^nal  1       receive       from      human      s->rvices 

9  acjencies      such      assistance      jnd      dat<j      as       will       enaoie       the 

10  committee    to    fulfill     its    duties;    and 

11  (H)       hold    puolic    hearinqs. 

1^  Section    lu«       kequest-j    for       review.       A      citiz^in      of       the 

13  state      of      Montana      ,iiay      jring      any      matter      related      to    thn 

14  delivery  of  human  services  to  the  attention  of  the 
lb  committee* 

16  oection    11»      Corrective      action.       In      any       instanc.'       in 

17  which  a  proyram  review  ana  evaluatiort  results  in  i  juo  ,.nent 
16  that  a  proc,raiTi  is  ineffective*  unnecessary*  or  is  failing  to 
Iv  serve  its  intended  purp  se»  the  cori.mi  t*  ee  shall  report  its 
2u  findings         to         tiie         i  uc^i  s  1  ature*          co.jether            with            its 

21  recommendations    for    odmi  ni  s  tr  at  i  vo    '-r    legislative    action. 

22  Section  i  ^ :  •  CtJinmi  tt  ;e  report.  Prior  to  Septemuer  I  "3  of 
2.^  each  year  preceding  *  i  egi  :i  1  at  i  vr;  session*  the  committee 
£.'%  shall  submit  a  report  ol  •  i.  s  activities*  together  with  its 
2t)  recommendations    to    the    1  e.ji  s  1  ature. 
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-tnd- 


A  RESOLUTION  OF  TIIL  STATE  OF  MONTANA  lUiOUFS'l'lNO  THE  GOVERNOR  TO 

REDUCE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATIVr:  S.TAFF. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  THE  INTERIM  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  SERVICES: 

(1)  requests  the  Governor  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the 
central  office  administrative  staff  of  the  department  of  institutions,] 
the  department  of  social  and  rehabilitation  services,  and  those 
portions  of  the  department  of  community  affairs,  the  department 
of  health  and  environmental  sciences,  and  the  department  of  labor 
and  industry  which  deal  with  human  services; 

(2)  requests  the  governor  to  use  the  proposed  savings  from 
the  reductions  to  provide  more  service  directly  to  the  clients; 

(3)  asks  that  this  reductions  to  provide  more  service  directly 
to  the  clients; 

(3)   asks  that  this  reduction  be  reflected  in  the  budget  appro- 
priations presented  to  the  1979  legislature. 

-  End  - 


A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  RKUUESTING  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SUBMIT  THE  UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATED  PROGRAM 
THROUGH  NORMAL  CHANNELS. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  THE  INTERIM  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  SERVICES: 
Requests  the  Conuiiissioner  of  Higher  Education  not  to  implement 
the  University  Affiliated  Program  until  he  has  submitted  the 
matter  through  the  normal  channels  that  are  utilized  for  creation 
of  new  programs  that  involve  federal  funds  including  the  finance 
committee. 


-  end  - 
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